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PRESENT CRISIS: 
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N VIEW of the extent of the present economic depression and 
N Be the many forms of suffering and loss which it entails, it is 

< b urgent to find the way out. The present discussion is 
=<! limited to the responsibility of the consumer, why he is called 
on to assume it, to whom he owes it, and how he should discharge it. 

The consumer is now being asked to come to the aid of the business 
system in the difficulties in which it finds itself. It is now clear that 
one of the main general causes of those difficulties was the attempt to run 
the present complex business machine without consideration of elemen- 
tary principles of economic sense, that ought to be common sense. Dur- 
ing the ten years following the war, factories, mines, mills, stores, hotels, 
and apartments were built far beyond the needs of the consuming public 
for years to come. At the same time this country raised its tariff walls 
without regard to the fact that trade cannot be carried on except by 
mutual exchange of products, that if we prohibit imports we cannot 
expect high exports of our surplus products. Moreover, our own con- 
suming public was subjected to the most intensive, high-pressure selling 
methods ever employed; and when the limits of current purchasing 
power were reached, liens were taken on future incomes by the install- 
ment payment plans. While business boomed on this inflation, billions 
of securities were sold to the public at values that could be sustained only 
by continued growth of these dizzy methods. This easy process of 
making millions in wild speculation without service rendered was emu- 
lated by a rapid growth of graft and racketeering in practically every 
branch of business, as well as in public life. And on top of this unsound 
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structure, the expenses of government mounted until in 1929 they took a 
seventh of the national income, and this without having made even a 
real beginning in meeting such great pressing social problems as old age 
relief and unemployment insurance. 

Competent leadership could undoubtedly have checked this tremen- 
dous, economically unsound movement. A more conscientious regard for 
the responsibility of business to the public would have prevented the more 
disreputable and dishonest phases of the movement. A more intelligent 
consuming public, less ready to place its faith in the names occupying high 
places, less inclined to believe in economic fairy tales, and more realistic 
in attitude towards all economic matters would have helped. As it was, 
the crowd followed its reckless leaders over the brink in 1929. Then, 
faced by the reality that consumption could not possibly keep pace with 
the dizzy whirl of production, business management began to step down 
production so as to coordinate the supply to actual effective demand. In 
order to cut down production and production expenses, it also began to 
dismiss workers, thereby depriving these workers and their dependents of 
their earnings and thus cut the public purchasing power still more—a 
vicious circle in which American business is still whirling dangerously 
downwards. 

We now have the grotesque spectacle of a nation-wide oversupply of 
most varieties of foods, of textiles, of fuel, and of other necessaries of life, 
offered at the lowest prices in years, and, indeed, in some cases, the lowest 
prices in all time, and at the same time millions of hungry, underclothed, 
freezing consumers who are unable to buy, and who are not even able to 
find work to secure a wage that will permit them to buy. 

One of the most discouraging aspects of the present depression is its 
threat to the future standards of living of the people of this country. 
Unless unforeseen developments come to the aid of consumers there are 
millions who are not again likely to enjoy as high standards in years 
to come, even when the present business depression clears away, as they 
did before 1929. Another discouraging outlook affects the relative diffu- 
sion of wealth. For a number of years down to 1929, the masses had 
participated to an increasing extent in the distribution of incomes and 
there was a wide-spread and growing diffusion of wealth among the 
people throughout the country. Since 1929, the wholesale defaults in 
meeting payments on mortgages and consequent foreclosures and forced 
sale of property to obtain money with which to buy necessities for con- 
sumption, point to the probability of an unprecedented concentration of 
wealth in the hands of fewer people. 
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It would be important indeed to find out who is responsible for this 
condition and what to do about it. The present business system is in a 
mess. There are those who would like to have us believe that all we 
need to do is to shut our eyes, mind our own business, if we still have any, 
keep smiling, and everything will come out all right. There are others 
who are urging extremely radical changes in our economic system. To 
do nothing is unthinkable. In the present breakdown of our economic 
system it is important that remedies should be applied, and, so far as 
necessary, changes be made. However, we need to guard ourselves 
against the adoption of plans and policies without careful consideration. 
Speed in action is necessary, but we should first have clear ideas of the 
directions in which we are to speed. On the other hand, the time-worn 
policies and methods of a business system that has broken down as badly 
as ours, deserve no sentimental consideration. Obviously something is 
badly wrong, and the greatest need of the present is a certain amount of 
audacity of thought backed by a hard-headed analysis to insure improve- 
ment. 

No attempt will be made here to point the responsibilities of our busi- 
ness and political leaders for the present catastrophe. That, if I am not 
mistaken, is likely to come from other directions in full measure before 
long. The present business catastrophe came so suddenly and the 
people were so unprepared that the immediate effect has been to paralyze 
expression. When this phase passes, as it surely will, we are likely to hear 
torrents of criticism which, however well deserved, may be carried to 
unreasonable limits, just as the Pollyanna optimism was carried to 
extremes before the crash of 1929. 

Before attempting to define the responsibility of the consumer in the 
present business situation it may be helpful to state a fundamental 
principle, often forgotten by business leaders and even occasionally by 
students of economics. This principle has been stated many times, but 
perhaps never better than in Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, published 
back in 1776: “Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all produc- 
tion, and the interest of the producer ought to be attended to only so far 
as it may be necessary for promoting that of the consumer.” We have 
both business and political leaders today who talk and act as if they 
believed that the consumer exists for business, and not business for the 
consumer. 

Whenever an industry gets into trouble its leaders cry out for help, 
sometimes begging the consumer to “buy now,” sometimes criticizing and 
blaming the consumer for the failure of the industry. Our tariff legisla- 
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tion, for example, is a running record of industries which have obtained 
the help of the national government in forcing the consumer to pay more 
for his goods in order to support the industry. In other words, the con- 
sumer has been managed for the benefit of the business instead of the 
business for the consumer. 

This seems to be an appropriate time to direct the public attention to 
the fundamental truth and logic of this principle. Business got itself into 
this present condition; it should get itself out. Business exists to provide 
for the wants of consumers and should make its necessary readjustments 
without recourse to the special aid or pity of the consumer, and certainly 
without making the consumer pay the penalty for the mistakes of business. 

Despite the truth of this principle the consumer has a responsibility, a 
very real responsibility, in the present situation. That responsibility is 
first of all to himself. It is the consumer who must eventually bear the 
suffering caused by recklessness, ignorance, dishonesty, waste, and ineffi- 
ciency in our business system. Business executives plan and execute, but 
it is the consumer who pays. His relation to business is much the same 
as that to government. Wise, efficient, honest administration yields a 
satisfaction commensurate with what is paid for it. Unwise, inefficient, 
dishonest operation creates added burden that the consumer must bear. 
Indeed, the consumer has a responsibility both in relation to business and 
to government, and that responsibility is to seek better leadership and get 
back to sound methods of management. 

All people are consumers. Under normal conditions about 40 per cent 
of the entire population are gainfully employed, that is, ordinarily, the 
income which provides for all consumption is earned by approximately 
40 per cent of the people. At present, at least a sixth, possibly even a 
fifth, of the persons who would be employed in normal times, are without 
any work whatsoever. These with their dependents make up perhaps 
twenty million of the total population of this country. There is at least 
another twenty million whose breadwinners have had their incomes 
and purchasing power greatly cut down by part-time employment and 
reduced wages. Most of the remaining people in the country have 
suffered severe reductions in incomes as well as in wealth, but the pinch 
of want is, of course, actually hardest and most difficult to bear in the 
lower income groups where surplusses were smallest even during normal 
times. 

The total purchasing power of the country has probably been reduced 
not less than 30 per cent, perhaps a third, below what it was in 1929. It is 
not surprising then that business is poor. Nor is there any way in which 
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general business can be improved except by increasing the purchasing 
power in the hands of the masses of consumers. 

It may be of interest to note the trends of sales to consumers to date. 
The indices of retail trade prepared by the Federal Reserve Banks throw 
some light upon what is happening. According to these, sales have fallen 
off in all lines, but the sales in the necessities of life, especially in foods, 
have not fallen nearly to the same extent as in many other kinds of goods. 
The sales of higher-priced goods have been severely hit. Expensive fur 
coats, jewelry, high-priced furnishings, and automobiles have fallen off 
more than 50 per cent. Trips to fashionable resorts have been severely 
curtailed. Housing construction is less than 40 per cent of what it was 
in 1929. 

On the other hand, while sales through the department stores are con- 
siderably below the levels of 1928 and 1929 in dollar volume, the number 
of sales transactions have in a great many retail institutions been holding 
their own. The people are buying goods, but they are buying cheaper 
and cheaper goods. The average value of the individual sale has fallen. 

A fair interpretation of these sales statistics seems to indicate that the 
masses of the people who still have any sort of income are buying what 
they can with what they have. They are not buying as recklessly as 
they did in the 1920’s. They are doing more shopping about. They are 
keener to get the most possible for their money. They are not buying 
as freely on the installment payment plan. They are more critical of 
both goods and services. 

So much for the masses. Now, what about the more well-to-do, those 
who formerly supported high standards of living, bought high-priced 
goods, employed many servants, ran two or three motor cars, patronized 
the expensive pleasure resorts, and so on? Many of them were badly 
hit by the stock-market crash, dividends and interest returns have 
sharply declined, but they still probably hold a very large purchasing 
power, and it is clear that they are not using it now as they did in 1928 
and 1929. Retail stores and manufacturers depending upon this class of 
trade have been hit hardest of all. 

In this connection, it may be a matter of interest to note the marked, 
steady increases in savings bank deposits and in postal savings during the 
last two years. The question may be reasonably asked whether these 
increases may not be due mainly to deposits made by well-to-do people, 
who have been attracted to the savings banks during the past two years 
by the extra safety, and slightly higher rate of interest. 

In recent months attention has been drawn to the repeated increases in 
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money in circulation, which has been interpreted as an evidence of actual 
hoarding of cash. To what extent this has been practiced by the general 
public is problematical. Undoubtedly there is some hoarding by people 
in all classes, but in my opinion we probably would be very much sur- 
prised if we knew who the real hoarders are. From my own observation, 
which admittedly is not wide, I am bound to conclude that such hoarding 
as I know of is carried on by people of means rather than those in moder- 
ate circumstances. 

Business improvement in consumer demand and sales is most likely to 
come when those who have accumulated purchasing power, whether in 
bank deposits or old socks, come to the conclusion that prices have reached 
their lowest point, that business conditions are not likely to become any 
worse, and that greater satisfactions can be obtained by spending rather 
than by holding. I do not know whether any appeal made to the people 
who have these means to spend will have any effect or not. I certainly 
have no faith in “buy now” promotions. I feel reasonably certain that 
the sense of thrift which has been working overtime since 1929 will not 
readily give way to greatly increased consumption for some time to come. 
It will take something more than lofty statements by business leaders and 
the hectic advertising of retail stores to convince the people who still 
have money that prices have at last reached the bottom and that it would 
be wiser to buy than to postpone purchases. Real facts, not prospec- 
tuses, will turn the tide. There are many who think that slow recovery 
is likely to occur during 1932. 

Thrift, which is ordinarily a cardinal virtue, may under conditions 
such as the present be an economic nuisance rather than a good. Con- 
sumers whose thrift, through fear or otherwise, unnecessarily carries them 
down the scale of consumption, are without doubt instrumental in pro- 
longing the depression. If the standard of living maintained in 1928 and 
1929 was sound and sane, then, for those whose incomes are still sufficient, 
these standards are still sound and sane. One cannot shift capriciously 
from thrift to extravagance and vice versa without harming the business 
system erected to satisfy our wants. 

The consumer’s responsibility in the present business situation may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The consumer has a very definite responsibility to himself, to see 
things straight, to refuse to be led like a puppet, to protect himself and 
his dependents, to make ends meet, to get back to living within his means, 
to get down to a standard of living that can be supported, to exercise his 
own energy and thrift rather than to depend upon others, or upon what 
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business men and politicians may do for him. In other words, it is the 
consumer’s responsibility to make the best of the situation and work for 
general improvement by improving his own lot. 

2. It is the consumer’s responsibility after his budget has been worked 
out on a balanced basis to live as normally and as fearlessly as possible. 
To do otherwise is to doubt the foundations of society and this in our 
present stage is cowardly. It was a mistake to live beyond one’s means in 
the time of boom. This helped to stimulate the boom artificially beyond 
all proper proportions. Similarly, it is a mistake both individually and 
socially to carry on an unnecessarily curtailed living during the depres- 
sion and thereby make the depression worse. 

3. The consumer has the responsibility of being humane to other con- 
sumers who are in suffering and necessity. The public has been misled 
by frothy talk about this being the most wealthy and prosperous nation 
in the world. There has never been a time in this country in which 
there was not a need for charitable aid. As a matter of fact, the require- 
ments of charity grew steadily through the entire period of the 1920’s, 
and the necessity is, of course, many times greater today. The consumer 
has an obligation to contribute, either directly or in the form of taxes for 
government relief, and not only to contribute, but to see that the contri- 
butions are used in ways to reestablish and to rehabilitate rather than to 
degrade those who are to benefit therefrom. 

4. The consumer has another responsibility, a responsibility that 
goes beyond the immediate needs of self-preservation and of charity to 
those less fortunate, and that is to exercise his franchise for honest and 
efficient government which in 1929 spent more than a seventh of the total 
national income. The consumer needs to develop a cold, “show-me”’ 
attitude towards both government and business. Such an attitude, had 
it existed back in the 1920’s, would have gone far towards preventing 
many of our present difficulties, and if adopted now will help to get us 
out of the present situation. The consumer’s responsibility is to insist 
upon getting his money’s worth, whether that money be paid out for 
merchandise or in the form of taxes. The consumer’s responsibility is to 
encourage business and political executives who are honestly and effi- 
ciently serving the public, and to vote out not only the crook but also the 
ignorant and the inefficient official. The business or political executive 
who means well but whose mistakes lead to social tragedy is as much of a 
public menace as the highwayman. Eternal vigilance is the price that 
must be paid for both good business and good government. 

5. Finally, the consumers of this country are always at a disadvantage 
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during both periods of boom and of depression because they have no 
adequate public representation before legislatures and courts. There 
are countless lobbies and special interests continually surrounding the 
national and state governments. There is a private organization for 
nearly every industry and business, the purpose of which is to press its 
own selfish interests. Our legislators and our judges are elected to repre- 
sent the consuming public, and many of them do their best, but sur- 
rounded and hemmed in by special interests, and hearing no other 
arguments except those of such interests, it is not surprising that they 
sometimes allow the consumer to serve the purpose of business rather 
than make business serve the purpose of the consumer. 

Indeed there seems to be a need for a powerful consumers’ organization 
representing no other interest but that of consumers, ready to present the 
arguments of ‘the consumer before legislative and judicial tribunals, 
ready to point out the purposes sought by special business interests, 
ready to fight the agressions of business when they go too far, ready to 
remind business itself, as well as the public, of the fact that business 
exists for the consumer and not the consumer for business. 

There are various organizations which interest themselves in certain 
phases of consumer welfare, such as the Women’s Clubs, the National 
League of Women Voters, the Consumers’ League, Consumers’ Research, 
and the American Home Economics Association. All of these organiza- 
tions have in various ways identified themselves with consumer interests. 
Whether any or all of them could be made to function broadly in the inter- 
ests of all consumers, I shall not pretend to judge. It is possible that the 
American Home Economics Association might grasp this important 
opportunity for service to consumers that now exists on so large a scale. 

Whatever the organization that may undertake this task, it should have 
the support of all intelligent consumers, and, indeed, of all legitimate 
business as well, for, in the long run, good business depends upon sound 
methods of consumption. 


NEW PROJECTS OF BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA 


BLANCHE HALBERT 


N 1931 Better Homes in America completed its tenth annual 
campaign for home improvement. The number of chairmen 
in these campaigns has increased from a few hundred in 1922 


Alaska, Porto Rico, the Hawaiian and Virgin Islands have now been or- 
ganized on a state-wide or territorial basis. In addition, 906 counties and 
7,089 communities have committees. Nine of the state chairmen who are 
responsible for the state-wide program and many of the county and 
community chairmen are home economics specialists. In addition to 
demonstration houses, tour houses, and the many types of home and 
community improvement contests which characterize the Better Homes 
campaign, a number of new projects have recently been developed. 

One of the most noteworthy activities in the last campaign was that of 
unemployment relief. All but one of the forty-eight states assisted in 
some particular project of this sort. Home repair check sheets listing 
possible repairs and improvements in the house and its equipment were 
distributed to Better Homes chairmen who placed them in the hands of 
home owners. These sheets list the possible improvements for founda- 
tion and side walls, windows, door frames and sashes, roofs, flashing, 
gutters and down spouts, porches and steps, the basement, walls and 
ceilings, stairs and stairways, home equipment, and the home grounds. 
By means of such a list the home owner can readily check the state of 
repair of his house, and if funds permit, undertake improvements that 
will not only increase the value of his home but also provide work for the 
unemployed. ‘The use of such a detailed and carefully prepared list has 
another value— that of teaching families to check on needed repairs and 
prevent undue deterioration. 

In many communities repair jobs of all types were solicited by the 
Better Homes Committee. Property owners were encouraged to allow 
tenants to make repairs on buildings in payment for over-due rent. 
Personal letters were written to those property owners whose property 
needed repair. The Better Homes Committee of Clay County, Alabama, 
provided 600 day’s work in repair jobs. In San Francisco, California, 
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3,752 women were employed in making over old clothes. In Marshall, 
Michigan, the Better Homes Committee conducted an employment 
bureau through which nearly a thousand jobs were provided. In 
Madison, Wisconsin, “the man-a-block system’’ was established—the 
families in each block made themselves responsible for the permanent 
employment of one man. Extensive clean-up campaigns were held of 
streets, alleys, and public buildings, including clean-up for the reduction 
of fire hazard. A notable project was the establishment of employment 
bureaus in schools for those students who must have employment to 
continue their school work. Markets also were established for handi- 
craft articles made by the unemployed. 

Vacant lots were used for vegetable gardens in order that families 
where wage earners were unemployed might have the proper food supply. 
In Ohio, effort was made to encourage families to prepare more nourishing 
food for less money. 

Another comparatively new undertaking is the Better Homes School. 
These schools have been organized in a number of states but most 
extensively in Arkansas. Massachusetts, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and 
Rhode Island have conducted smaller undertakings. Leaders in home 
improvement work discuss the organization of Better Homes committees 
and the many problems of home improvement in selected communities 
in each state. The discussion and programs are governed largely by 
the community’s needs. Such schools are of value in disseminating 
information on home improvement and in acquainting a particular com- 
munity with the work that has been carried on successfully in other 
localities. In some states these district schools have been followed by 
county training schools. The State of Utah is planning this year a new 
type of school as part of its Better Homes work. The purpose of this 
school is to assist small contractors and carpenters in the planning and 
building of homes. Programs will be conducted on the many subjects 
that will be of interest to this particular group. 

Another new project in the 1931 campaign was the cooperation of 
Better Homes in America with the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership. This Conference with its thirty-one 
committees discussed and evaluated the problems relating to housing. 
Opinions of specialists on all subjects included in the field of housing 
produced many findings of the utmost importance to housing specialists 
and home economists, and particularly to those leaders working through 
Better Homes committees. The findings of this Conference are in- 
valuable in assisting communities in the making of housing surveys, in 
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selecting and judging demonstration houses, in deciding upon the houses 
to be included in Better Homes tours, as well as the arrangement and 
furnishing of such houses. The findings of the kitchen committee, for 
instance, are of exceptional importance to those Better Homes com- 
mittees carrying on kitchen contests. Much the same is true of the 
findings of the committee on landscape planning and planting as well as 
of many others. 

These results provide an excellent check list also by which a com- 
munity may be rated. Such a rating might include such features as 
city planning, zoning, sanitation, standards of construction and design, 
plumbing and building codes. Better Homes committees, home econom- 
ics departments, and other appropriate groups should find immediate 
and excellent use of this Conference material in carrying on the work of 
the 1932 Better Homes campaign. 

Although 1931 was a year of depression in the building industry, 
there were 682 major demonstration houses included in the campaign 
and nearly half of the houses on which information was secured were of 
new construction. In addition, nearly 4,000 houses were visited in 
Better Homes tours, usually because of some specific features. This is a 
marked increase over the number of tour houses shown in past years. 

In the major demonstration houses, which are usually open for the 
entire Better Homes Week, and also in tour houses, home economics 
classes have carried on many practical projects in combination with their 
college and school work. A number of practice houses connected with 
state teachers colleges and a number of home economics cottages con- 
nected with high schools were shown among the 682 demonstrations. 
Many more were included in the thousands of houses shown on the tours. 
A tour of Kitsap County in Washington was participated in by nine 
home economics groups and included the visiting of home economics 
classes by groups from neighboring cities and villages. 

The selection and arrangement of furniture for these houses is a faver- 
ite project. During many of the past campaigns home economics 
students have assisted in the furnishing of the demonstration houses. 
The improvement in both the selection and the arrangement of the 
furniture is noteworthy when the results of the 1931 campaign are com- 
pared with those of previous years. In one small community a house 
under construction was studied by the home economics classes for the 
purpose of learning about architectural design and planning. 

The home economics work of the Iowa State College at Ames in 
connection with the Better Homes demonstration represents perhaps the 
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most extensive participation and the most finished work of any of the 
departments cooperating. The educational program of the Better 
Homes campaign was combined with the work of the department of 
applied art. A house for demonstration was selected which cost $4,900. 
Its location was considered as well as its architectural design before the 
final selection was made. The college classes were divided into groups 
and given the problem of furnishing the various rooms. One group 
elected to furnish with old pieces which were to be reconditioned. A 
boy’s room and a girl’s room were also included among the projects. 
The practice house and the home economics apartment were put in order 
for the Better Homes demonstration. The work of the Iowa State 
College department of applied arts is characterized by the excellent 
quality of its furniture selection and arrangement. 

Home economics specialists also carried on a number of new types of 
participation in the many local Better Homes campaigns. A model 
nursery was designed by the art and home economics departments of 
the State College at Santa Barbara. Nurseries for preschool children 
were included for the first time this year in the tours conducted during 
Better Homes Week. In one of the counties of the South a “home and 
family” survey was made by a home economics department under the 
leadership of the director. This survey revealed to teachers of home 
economics much which enabled them to give more appropriate instruction 
and was of value in selecting the home project work for the year. For 
example, the answer to the question on health habits made possible 
constructive advice on diets, particularly in the use of vegetables and 
milk. 

The three most significant results of the 1931 Better Homes campaign 
might well be summarized as follows: (1) an endeavor on the part of 
Better Homes Committees to meet the needs of each community in so 
far as it relates to home and community improvement; (2) demonstra- 
tion houses more carefully selected and more appropriately furnished 
than those of past years; (3) more extensive participation by home eco- 
nomics classes, including practical projects of greater educational value. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
FOR FAMILY LIVING’ 


ELLEN MILLER 


HEN the subcommittee of the White House Conference Com- 
i] mittee on the Family and Parent Education assembled to 
discuss a study of education for home and family living in 
4 the elementary and secondary schools, the first big question 
was “What is education for home and family living?” After much 
discussion about such objectives as the development in individuals of 
those personality qualities and abilities which will make them fit mem- 
bers of families, the establishment in the youth of heterosexuality and 
developing increased understanding and appreciation of home and com- 
munity life, it was suggested that all of these objectives had previously 
been set up as the seven cardinal principles of secondary education. 
The question then became “How can we differentiate between the ob- 
jectives of good general education and education for home and family 
living?”’ In other words, “When do we educate for family life?’”” The 
committee decided that ‘“‘any good educational program which in addi- 
tion to developing adjusted individuals consciously focuses attention in 
school upon information, attitudes, and experiences which actually func- 
tion in home and family life” is education for family living. 

Why should education for home and family life be undertaken by the 
schools? Although the most important factor in a child’s education for 
family living is his own home, in these times the home alone cannot cope 
with the problem of teaching its children how to adjust to family living. 
The school’s particular function in such education is to strengthen the 
home’s contribution, to interpret all the child’s experiences at home and 
in school in terms of family living, to help him to understand his home 
experiences, and to provide opportunities in school which he may apply 
to his present home life. In far too many cases the child’s own family 
life is inadequate so that the school has the additional responsibility of 
setting up new ideas and ideals. 


? Read before the division of the family and its relationships, American Home Economics 
Association, Detroit, June 23, 1931. 
221 
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To home economists it is quite unnecessary to put forward arguments 
in favor of a program of education for family living below the college level, 
but it may be worth while to state a few reasons. 

College is still for the favored minority and many children do not even 
finish high school. Moreover, these young people are among the first 
to establish homes of their own. Also, education for family living is so 
much a matter of developing attitudes and personality favorable to fam- 
ily living that it should begin very early and be continuous. Finally, 
the young child lives very intensively in his own family; and if there is to 
be a program of education in family life as well as for it, these early years 
should be utilized. 

Three general methods are recognizable by which the school can con- 
duct a program of education in family living. The first is day by day 
contact of pupils with teachers who themselves are emotionally mature 
and who know the problems and possibilities of family life and are able 
to utilize the ordinary experiences of everyday life in school to help their 
pupils develop right ideals and to provide them with opportunities to 
put these ideals into practice. The second is that “a plan of school ad- 
ministration must be developed which measures its success in terms of 
better children in better homes in better communities,’ emphasizing the 
development of persons, not subject matter. The third method is “an 
intelligent partnership between the home and the school for the benefit 
of the family and the child.” 

Up to the present this cooperation has been largely limited to parent- 
teacher programs, but a much more vital development is possible in the 
schools. Some excellent methods were reported to this committee. In 
one school, parent study groups are organized by grades and meet regu- 
larly to discuss the same problems which their sons and daughters are 
studying. 

In another school, an effort is made to inform parents about the school’s 
objectives and to utilize the child’s home experiences in furthering 
his development. This is accomplished by means of a questionnaire 
covering the child’s day at home and suggesting innumerable ways in 
which the school program could be applied there, among them health 
routine, habits of neatness, helpfulness, and reliabilityin performing small 
tasks set at home. Proper family attitudes were suggested by such ques- 
tions as “When your child refuses to eat, do you punish him, do you urge 
him quietly, or do you simply expect him to eat his food and say nothing?” 
The home project, home visits, conferences with parents in groups or in- 
dividually, are other methods reported. In addition, there is the less 
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conspicuous but very significant general scheme of helping the child to 
tie up all his school experiences with life in his own home. 

The criteria by which the examples of school procedures were selected 
by the committee were the degree of pupil participation, the extent to 
which the true desires and needs of the pupils determine the curriculum, 
the richness and appropriateness of subject matter, the realness of the 
pupil experiences, and the extent to which attitudes favorable to home 
living are achieved. 

It should be emphasized at the outset that education for family living 
is not confined within the narrow bounds of any block of subject matter or 
to any specific department of education but “rather that it draws from 
all the fields of knowledge and of human experience that have a contribu- 
tion to make.” It should also be noted that while this phase of education 
is by no means limited to home economics, many significant steps in 
advance have originated in the home economics department; and in 
many schools this seems to be the only department emphasizing educa- 
tion for family living. Modern methods of education are based on real 
respect for the personality of the individual child and on the assumption 
that education is life. Good teaching methods, therefore, demand that 
the program shall be a part of the life of the pupil, that it shall be based 
upon his interests and needs, that he shall be actively participating, and 
making discoveries and having experiences himself instead of passively 
receiving didactic information which will tend to extinguish intellectual 
curiosity. Among those methods most frequently cited are: utilization 
of the child’s daily activities in nursery school and kindergarten where 
there are really extended family groups and home activities; specially 
designed programs in social science, practical arts, or home economics 
which direct the child’s interest toward his home life; conventional sub- 
ject matter, such as English, history, mathematics, biology, and other 
sciences taught not just as tools, but developing the subject matter which 
bears upon the pupil’s own family life; health and home economics pro- 
grams in which a philosophy is emphasized rather than mere technics. 
Many schools reported valuable help from special agencies such as 
home room teachers, assemblies, deans, counselors, school nurses, and 
visiting teachers. They are generally concerned with actual problems or 
situations in which the boys and girls find themselves and are, therefore, 
particularly effective. In addition, there are extra-curricular activities 
which provide a free atmosphere and an opportunity for adjustment with 
other persons, especially those which provide contacts between the sexes, 
since heterosexuality should be established during early adolescence. 
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The early elementary child may give vent to his energetic interests 
through interminable dramatic play. The result is the so-called activity 
program. Much of the child’s play in kindergarten and first grade natu- 
rally centers around his home; and no aspect of family life escapes his 
dramatization, from sending father off to work to administering medicine 
to the sick baby. In schools throughout the country, educational ac- 
tivity programs abound which are centered about playhouses, dolls, 
home life in other lands, or primitive home life. 

Many schools have a three-fold objective for their programs rather ef- 
fectively carried out in their kindergarten and first grade. In the adjust- 
ment of the child in his home, his school, and his community, they con- 
sider that the logical first step is to make the child aware of his relation 
to his family and of the importance of his home’s contribution to his wel- 
fare. In such schools, interest is aroused by a free discussion of things 
which are done by the members of the pupils’ families. To such questions 
as “What is mother’s work in the house?”’ the answers are widely inclusive 
of the multitudinous duties. To the question “What is father’s work in 
homemaking?’’, the usual replies of “taking care of the furnace and mow- 
ing the lawn” are not enough. The children are led to an appreciation 
of father’s love and care and the knowledge that his work outside the 
home is really for its maintenance. Then follows discussion of what 
sisters and brothers contribute to family life, and finally “What I myself 
can do.” 

There are other types of programs, such as practical arts, in which the 
problems of food, shelter, and clothing are the subjects around which 
the work centers. Some skillful teachers have through these subjects 
developed interests and attitudes favorable to family living. Three 
schools report programs conducted throughout the grades in which the 
essentials of living, food, clothing, shelter, and social life are taught in 
each grade by a special teacher or by the room teacher under the direction 
of the home economics teacher. 

The intermediate period of childhood is doubtless the most difficult for 
teaching family relationships, for the boys and girls have lost their childish 
attachment to their own home and have not yet dreamed of establishing 
homes of theirown. They are interested in activity—here the technical 
processes of housekeeping may be used to interest them in the life of 
their own home. A child at this age is naturally curious and reaching 
out for new knowledge and experience. Social science programs are 
frequently introduced here, and many of the best ones make a very serious 
endeavor to help the child to see the relationship between himself and 
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his own family and between his family and the world in which he lives. 
Little girls just too old to be willing to play with dolls are keenly inter- 
ested in the care of small children. Several schools have utilized this in- 
terest and provided a nursery school. Here these girls can use the child- 
care laboratory as a means of satisfying a natural interest and of 
studying objectively their own personal problems and acquiring valuable 
experience and attitudes. 

The adolescent feels himself approaching adult life and is aware of his 
educational needs. He wants sympathetic understanding in dealing 
with his problems and is, if given a chance, quite frank in expressing 
them. He has great need for making a satisfactory social adjustment 
with his own sex and with the opposite sex. He needs a chance to ana- 
lyze and evaluate the customs, prohibitions, and beliefs which his elders 
impose upon him. He wants to know what is the correct mode of be- 
havior and why. Moreover, he wants to know where he is heading. He 
is thinking of his own future, of the job he will do, and of the mate he will 
choose; and while he wants help, most of all he wants the final responsi- 
bility of directing himself. This, let it be understood, is true of boys as 
well as girls. Therefore, any education which is directed toward the 
fulfillment of these needs should be for both. 

In one girls’ school the question “What would I like my daughter to 
be?” provided the basis for a prolonged discussion among the girls, who 
from it set up their own standards. In another school these conferences 
were part of a health program. In discussing moral and social health, 
the boys and girls were able to bring all their problems for free discussion. 
Question clubs, student councils, and similar activities provide other 
chances for free discussion. 

Classes in personal regimen are based on the actual needs and interests 
of young people. Some homemaking classes for senior high school boys 
were reported in which the boys built up their program around their own 
interests. One year this proved to be vocational interest, and out of the 
discussions about continuing education and choice of vocation grew 
innumerable questions to which the boys demanded an answer, such as 
how much must they earn in order to consider marriage; how much 
must they spend on a girl when they take her out; what kind of girls 
should they choose in any case; and what would the right sort of girl 
expect of them. In this class, the discussion was so free as to require 
very little direction from the teacher. 

Adolescents need information concerning control of emotions, and this- 
is more safely given through the study of younger children than by focus- 
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ing attention upon themselves. The nursery school is frequently used 
as an approach to such education, since observation there stimulates 
objective thinking about problems which are their own as well as the 
children’s. The latter may also be made the excuse for teaching much 
desirable information concerning health practices and the care of the 
body, which adolescents with their self-consciousness and sense of per- 
sonal dignity would resent if given in a more direct form. 

Frequently, where no one unit is set aside for teaching child study or 
family relationships, it is introduced wherever material on children and 
families can be used. This is definitely planned, not left to chance; and 
special class projects are often carried on which involve a study of chil- 
dren and review much previous information from the point of view of 
child growth and development. . 

The study of reproduction is sometimes made in science classes by 
means of dissections, readings, discussions, and study of plants and ani- 
mals. Constant use is made of a dissection model of a human torso and 
of charts showing human anatomy. The relationship of parent and off- 
spring is kept in mind in studying each animal so that by the end of the 
unit the pupils are ready and eager for discussion of the human family. 

Whatever the program of education, the primary objective should be 
to help the child acquire the ability to adjust in human relationships, and 
to find patterns more wholesome and helpful for achieving balanced ma- 
turity. Whatever the curriculum prescribes, the skillful teacher can 
find ways and means of achieving these objectives, through the quality 
of the relationship between the pupil and teacher, through the redirec- 
tion of existing subject matter, or through the introduction of fresh sub- 
jects and activities. 


HIGH SCHOOL HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


EARL W. ANDERSON anp REUBEN H. ELIASSEN 


HHAT teachers of home economics comprise approximately 
7 per cent of the secondary school teaching personnel is 
apparent from twenty-five recently published reports, state- 
wide or larger in extent, collected and analyzed by the Bureau 
of Educational Research at Ohio State University. The studies varied 
in scope from the inclusion of all teachers in a state or section of the 
country to only new teachers or teachers in schools of certain sizes; and 
although most were of recent date, one went back twelve years. The 
various investigations also differed with respect to the interpretation of 
what constituted a teacher of home economics. Some considered only 
those who taught predominantly in the subject; others defined a teacher 
of home economics as one who taught more than half-time in that field; 
and still others considered any person who taught one or more classes 
in the subject. Even with these limitations, the studies show certain 
fundamental aspects of the professional status and trends in home 
economics. 

As shown by the accompanying table, the proportion of all teachers who 
were teaching home economics varied in these reports from 4 to 14 per cent, 
and the lower percentages usually appeared in states having large urban 
populations. These larger centers offer wider choice of curricula and 
more opportunities for teaching home economics exclusively. A sur- 
prisingly wide range was found in the occurrence of home economics 
taught alone and in combination with one, two, three, four, and five other 
subjects. One-fourth of the reports showed less than 40 per cent of the 
home economics teachers engaged solely in teaching that subject, whereas 
almost half reported more than 60 per cent caring for home economics 
exclusively. In North Dakota only six per cent of the home economics 
teachers taught that subject alone, as opposed to 95 per cent in Michigan. 
A survey of the reports of all the studies shows that 58 per cent of the 
home economics teachers taught only home economics, and that 42 per 
cent combined home economics with other subjects as follows: 23 per 
cent with one other subject, 12 per cent with two other subjects, 5 per 
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cent with three other subjects, and 2 per cent with four other subjects. 
A very small fraction of one per cent (seven cases) was found in which 
home economics was combined with five other subjects. 


The number and percentage of teachers of home economics reported in 25 studies 


TEACHING HOME 
ECONOMICS 
AREA STUDIED YEAR saan 
Namber Per cent of 
to 
1925-26 | 1,482 175 12 
1927-28 | 11,395 412 36 
1927-28 673 51 8 
1926-27 | 8,197 329 + 
1918-19 473 46 10 
1929-30 482 32 7 
1929-30 377 33 9 
vans 1926-27 | 11,472 792 7 


* A study of small high schools 
t A study of large high schools 


English was most frequently found in combination with home eco- 
nomics, appearing in 36 per cent of the combinations reported; science 
came next in 31 per cent, followed by art, music, social studies, and phys- 
ical education in 14, 12, 5, and 2 per cent, respectively. Slightly less 
than one per cent of the combinations included mathematics. Home 
economics bears a close relationship to such subjects as chemistry and 
biology, but English (as a high school subject to be taught) does not 
seem particularly related to home economics in any way, or does music. 
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One explanation for the frequent inclusion of English in the combination 
is that English is the most widely taught of all high school subjects. 

Home economics is one of the relatively recent subjects in the high 
school curriculum. It was taught very little before 1910 and since that 
time has increased rather rapidly in popularity. Data from a United 
States Office of Education bulletin’ show trends in the extent to which 
home economics is chosen as a high school subject by students in second- 
ary schools throughout the country. During the period 1910-1928 the 
percentage of students taking home economics increased from 4.14 to 
14.30 per cent, an increment of 10.26 per cent. During this same period 
the number of students of home economics increased by 415,960, repre- 
senting an increase of 1,229 percent. From 1922 to 1928 the enrollments 
in the subject increased by 128,699, or 40 per cent. Moreover, high 
school enrollments in home economics have increased 40 per cent since 
1915, as against a general increase of 35 per cent in the entire high 
school population. 

It is to be expected that education for homemaking may not be as 
widely taught in high school as are such subjects as English, history, and 
mathematics, since the subject is as yet not generally elected by boys. 
With the exception of music, however, no subject has so large a per cent 
of its teachers caring for that subject alone, since approximately three- 
fifths of the home economics teachers are concerned with no other subject. 
It is probable that four-fifths of the beginning teachers who are well 
trained in home economics secure positions in that subject alone, since 
the percentages reported above include in most cases all who taught any 
classes in home economics; and in many high schools only one course in 
home economics is offered. 

Teachers’ agencies report an annual shortage of applicants qualified 
to teach other subjects with home economics, and this difficulty has 
partly delayed its extension into the curriculum of smaller high schools. 
Those responsible for the training of home economics teachers may well 
consider this need for teachers with substantial training in home eco- 
nomics and at least one other subject. 


1 PuILirps, Frank M. Statistical Summary of Education 1927-1928. U. S. Office of 
Education Bull. No. 3, 1930, pp. 16. 
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SOCIALIZING SCHOOL ATMOSPHERE 


Social ease and an appreciation of a desirable home atmosphere are more 
readily encouraged in the right environment. The astute have always given 
due regard to “setting the stage.” Helpful stage settings for the effective 
teaching of social usage and homemaking are here suggested. 


SPACE AND EQUIPMENT OF THE HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT 


CLARA N. FLEMINGTON 


In these days school administrators in our secondary schools are seri- 
ously confronted with equipment problems in home economics. It has 
seemed impossible to keep pace with the rapid change in both content and 
methods of teaching. Without a doubt, there is an ever-increasing 
number of school administrators who believe home economics is here to 
stay and must be adequately provided for in space and equipment. 
These administrators are often faced on one hand by unsympathetic 
patrons or boards of education and on the other by policies providing 
cramped space and niggardly allowances. 

Aberdeen, South Dakota, had a board of education sympathetic with 
present-day home economics but unable to keep pace with the changing 
standards because of inadequate space for development. The home 
economics department of the senior high «chool was installed in the quar- 
ters originally provided in the high school building in 1910. They con- 
sisted of the two traditional rooms, one for cooking and one for sewing. 
The arrangement was typical of the best practice twenty years ago. The 
cooking room with its large hollow square, equipped with individual 
single-burner gas plates and with the old-fashioned sink at one end, had 
the atmosphere of a science laboratory. Adjoining this was the sewing 
room furnished with tables, chairs, and machines. There was a decided 
lack of storage space. The rooms were finished with dark stain; and 
except for the feeble attempts of the teacher in making an interesting 
bulletin board and in hanging curtains, one could not find a homelike 
touch. That the words “cooking” and “sewing,” lettered in gilt on the 
outside of the doors, could be considered as adding to the beauty of the 
rooms is doubtful. In any event, this failed to draw many in. 
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In 1930, the board of education found an expansion program necessary 
because of the increase in the high school enrollment. A grade building 
on the same campus with the high school was released for high school 
purposes. It seemed advisable to use this building for printing, music 
studios, commercial subjects, art, and possibly for home economics. 
Aberdeen was fortunate in having a superintendent who believed in home 
economics, and one of his first concerns in this expansion program was to 
provide suitable space and equipment for it. Instead of giving the 
problem to the school architect, the superintendent advised the board 
of education to ask the director of home economics to submit plans. 

Three possible recommendations confronted the director. These were 
the remodeling of the present rooms, the purchase of a large two-story, 
well-built house across the street from the school building, and the utiliza- 
tion of three adjoining rooms in the grade building. Much thought and 
study were given to the possibilities of using the house; but its purchase 
was not recommended because of the large classes to be handled and the 
heating problem which is a major factor in our northern states. The 
remodeling of the three grade rooms to meet the home economics’ needs 
was finally recommended. As the director progressed with her plans, 
she conferred with the superintendent and the school architect. The 
plans were drawn to scale, and all equipment was carefully listed and 
placed in the blue print, and its cost was estimated. These plans were 
accepted and the remodeling completed during the summer of 1930. 

The result was a home economics suite of three rooms: one for clothing, 
related art, and recitation; one for foods equipped with seven unit kitch- 
ens, tin-lined storage cupboards, a smock cabinet, and electric refrigera- 
tion; and a combination room. This combination room was planned with 
many possibilities. At one time it may be a living room; at another, a 
dining room; or a glide-away bed and a screen may transform one corner 
into a bedroom with toilet facilities near. Wilton rugs cover the floor. 
These may be rolled and stored in an adjoining closet. In this same 
closet is a space for folding tables and chairs which may be placed in the 
combination room to transform it into a study or recitation center. With 
this adequate furniture and the good storage closets, the space in the com- 
bination room can be used to a better advantage than if it were cut up 
into an apartment of several rooms. A class in home planning and fur- 
nishing selected and placed all furniture, rugs, hangings, and pictures for 
this room. These are all modest, yet in good taste and such as might be 
found in typical homes of this community. 

In addition to its use by the classes in homemaking, the combination 
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room is becoming the center of the social life of the schools. The room 
has already proved its value in providing for pupils’ needs in social rela- 
tionships. Here boys and girls mingle in a homelike, wholesome atmos- 
phere. It is common to find some school organization enjoying the use 
of the room of an afternoon or evening, for example, the Parent-Teacher 
Council, a committee of the Education Association, the Keystone Society, 
a teachers’ social gathering, the Faculty Wives’ Club, classes in home- 
making education for adults, the home economics, Latin, or French clubs. 

This project in providing more adequate space and equipment for home 
economics, is an example of how the board of education, the superin- 
tendent, the teacher, the pupil, and the community may cooperate in 
meeting present-day needs. In addition to providing a more up-to-date, 
homelike, and efficient workshop for teacher and pupil, it has increased 
the enrollment in home economics, has dignified the subject in the minds 
of the student body, and has enhanced the respect for homemaking 
education in the community. 


THE APARTMENT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EVERICE PARSONS 


In these days when the whole world must count pennies assiduously, 
the home economics teacher is more careful than ever to request only 
those additions to her department which may be considered funda- 
mentally necessary; and school administrators are prone to ask for con- 
vincing evidence of such necessity. 

One of the questions facing many is whether or not it is advisable to 
include an apartment or a group of rooms for practice in classes in home 
and family life. 

In the schools of East Dearborn, Michigan, where such spaces and 
equipment have been provided, the teachers have learned how helpful 
they may be, both for the homemaking departments and for general 
school use. The apartments usually consist of a living room, dining room, 
kitchen, bedroom, and bath. An explanation of the peculiar use of each 
room may prove suggestive to those questioning their real worth. 

In this particular curriculum, homemaking is required of all girls in 
the seventh and eighth grades and is elective in the ninth grade and 
senior high school. Foods and nutrition are so taught to the 7B classes as 
to emphasize ‘Feeding the Family,” as the course is named. In the 
laboratory, the girls work in family-sized groups. During the semes- 
ter each group prepares and serves at least one meal in the apartment. 
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Here they work in groups of four, planning, preparing, and serving a meal 
to which they may invite two guests. ‘This experience seems to duplicate 
as nearly as possible the home situation. The dining room is family- 
sized and is furnished with a table and chairs for eight persons, a Welsh 
dresser, and a corner cupboard. For “special’’ occasions the “best”’ 
china, silver, and linens are used. The separate apartment kitchen 
makes it possible to start the meal one day and keep the material undis- 
turbed until the next day—a very practical consideration in this era of 
forty-seven minute laboratory periods. 

In a 7A course the girls demonstrate and practice shampooing, hair 
arrangements, and other phases of personal care for which the bath and 
bedroom are used. To be sure, these two rooms are inside rooms and 
are used least, yet at times are essential and are further justified by the 
fact that they occupy what the architect considers waste space. 

In “Housing the Family” (8B) each room of the house and its furnish- 
ings receives consideration from the standpoint of color, line, design, cost, 
selection, and arrangement. Seeing and handling curtains, draperies, 
carpets, linens, lamps, and dishes makes discussion more interesting. 
Arranging them and caring for them goes one step further toward develop- 
ing an appreciation of the things which go to make home life happier. 

The success of teaching “Family Relationships” and some phases of 
“Child Care” (8A) seems to depend largely upon the kind of atmosphere 
surrounding the group. An attractive living room helps to give the 
feeling of joyful intimacy. It also offers an excellent place for doing 
things members of the family may do together —reading short stories or 
poetry, playing games, listening to music, and entertaining guests. 

Children are brought in here to play, to give the girls experience in 
observing and working with children. The adjoining bathroom is surely 
a necessity for these ‘one-day nursery schools,” as is the bedroom. 

The Beauty Culture and Emily Post Clubs meet in the apartment 
regularly. The debating team, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, and other 
clubs not too large frequently make use of the rooms. Daily during 
National Education Week tea was served in the apartment for parents. 
The teachers of the school take turns as hostesses on these and similar 
occasions when the school as a whole claims the apartment as its right- | 
ful property. 

The rooms are not expensively furnished but they are attractive. 
Since the population is largely industrial and of foreign extraction, many 
of the girls find their contacts with the apartment to be new and thrilling 
experiences. They are very proud when called upon to do some one thing 
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to help improve its appearance, such as arranging fresh flowers, watering 
the plants, or helping to launder the curtains. 

A high school of approximately fourteen hundred students keeps these 
rooms in continuous use, since at least one homemaking unit meets each 
semester in the apartment. 

While use is one criterion of value, we feel that a more satisfying con- 
sideration is that the apartment enables us to bring out more cultural 
phases of home economics than would be possible in the regular class- 
room or foods and clothing laboratories. All the activities of the home 
are so integrated that the girls see them in their normal relationships. 
Their experiences in the apartment tend generally to refine their dis- 
crimination between the word “homemaker”’ and “housekeeper.”’ 


THE CLUBROOM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MARION M. BLAKE AND MARJORIE STEVENS 


“How shall we educate youth for home and family life?” is a present- 
day question thrown into prominence by the White House Conference. 
The modern nursery school gives the preschool age child a chance for 
mental, physical, social, and emotional development. Education has 
stressed the mental since the “three R”’ days, and the physical since the 
World War; but the social and emotional have until recently been left 
to thrive as best they could. 

The old curriculum encouraged mass education and autocratic rule by 
the teacher. The newer conception is of self-development, creative self- 
expression, experimentation, and democratic student government. Em- 
phasis used to be placed on good memories and high marks. Now, more 
attention is given to the individual difference of pupils. 

To be socially adjusted, the school child must have harmony between 
the way he feels, acts, thinks, and talks. If there is lack of such co- 
ordination, he may become a problem in the home and in the school. 
Timidity, shyness, hate, disgust, quarrelsomeness, sulkiness, snobbish- 
ness, and snorting contempt frequently are evidence of an effort to 
escape from the real facts of life because they do not satisfy. A chance 
to be in a natural social environment where he can crawl out of his chrys- 
alis and try his wings may tend to discourage such tendencies. 

The interest of an adolescent tends to increase under social stimulus 
such as extra-curricular activities may readily supply. For this reason, 
the opening of a clubroom to all home economics girls by the depart- 
ment of home economics in Benjamin Franklin Junior-Senior High 
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School, Rochester, New York, promises to bring significant results. 
The instigators of this project wish to furnish a background which will 
stimulate and promote the expression of certain ideals of home and 
family life. They wish also to make provision for cultivating appre- 
ciation of certain attitudes which are desirable socially and esthetically. 

This project provides opportunity for natural, social contacts helpful 
in the obviously needed social adjustment of the girls. It also provides 
concrete problems for the home furnishing classes. The opening of this 
room was sponsored by the teachers of home economics, although the 
idea of having a girls’ clubroom originated with Miss Jessie Winchell, 
director of home economics, long before the building was completed. 
In a sense, the formal opening was a practical demonstration of the 
possible use of the room. A fair and vivid picture of the event, as seen 
by one of the student participants, Frances Szynkowski, follows: 


The corner room is used as a clubroom now and the home economics girls 
had a house warming lark recently. We had a very good time and there were good 
things to eat too: ice cream, cookies, and cup cakes. We also had an entertainment. 
Anna Klotz did tricks, Hilda and Tilly sang “Ramona” in German. Carrie also 
sang two songs. Lorraine Lynch played the piano. 

After the program we had dancing in the laundry room. We had a wonderful 
time! 


The following week, the ninth and tenth grades gave a tea for their 
mothers; and the next week the seventh and eighth grades had their 
turn. The clubroom is not limited to occasional use. Every noon it is 
open for the girls to entertain themselves. The older grades acted as 
hostesses first, and then the younger assumed their responsibility. 
After school hours the girls may have parties or small group meetings in 
which they have a chance to develop socially, adjust themselves to 
many personalities, and meet situations more true to life than those 
met during school hours. 

These functions bring about tangible and most gratifying results. 
The sympathetic understanding and cooperation between the mothers 
and teachers which it fosters is indispensable to effective school progress. 
The thrill of successful accomplishment which the girls get through their 
own organized effort gives them needed confidence and inspiration. The 
leaders of the groups try to supply desirable examples of gracious charm 
and poise. The hostesses have the cooperation of the entire group. 
All the girls have had practice in introductions and the art of social con- 
versation. The girls who have been assigned to special duties assume 
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their responsibility and carry it through to success. They are aglow 
with personal and group satisfactions, which never before had been 
realized because of lack of such opportunities for expression. Their 
behavior is due, to a large extent, to carefully planned supplementary 
classroom activities and individual instruction. By having this life 
situation duplicated within the school, every classroom subject has a 
dynamic appeal, real motivation, and an application which can be prac- 
ticed to the satisfaction of every individual. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


>@>LABELLING WOOL CONTENT IN BLANKETS. A con- 
ference of manufactureres, distributors, and consumers of blankets was 
held on November 20 in New York City for the purpose of discussing the 
labelling of the wool content of blankets. The conference was under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Standards, with Mr. L. R. Gilbert of the divi- 
sion of trade standards presiding. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Gilbert explained that under the proce- 
dure of the Bureau of Standards for the establishment of commercial 
standards the steps in this case were as follows: 


(1) A preliminary meeting of interested groups to determine upon a proposed 
standard for wool content of blankets. 

(2) A general conference of manufacturers, distributors, and organized consumers 
to adopt the standard. 

(3) A referendum of the proposed standard to the manufacturers of blankets, a 
vote representing those who manufacture 65 per cent of the volume of blankets being 
required for adoption. 

(4) Certification by the Bureau of Standards of those firms who express their 
willingness to manufacture blankets according to these standards. (This includes the 
printing of a list of those manufacturers who will make blankets according to the 


adopted standards.) 
(5) Adoption of the standard as an “American Standard” under the auspices of the 


American Standards Association. 


In answer to questions, Mr. Gilbert explained that the use of the 
Department of Commerce label bearing a statement as to wool content 
would be voluntary and not mandatory; and that it would be up to the 
purchaser of blankets who wished to know the percentage of wool in a 
part-wool blanket to buy only those blankets bearing a Department of 
Commerce label. 

Mr. J. L. Fri, representing the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
then read the report of the preliminary committee, which contained the 
following proposed standard of practice for the labelling, advertising, 
and selling of blankets: 


No finished blanket containing less than 10 per cent wool shall carry the word 
“wool” in any form. 
237 
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Blankets containing 10 per cent or more wool shall be labelled as follows: 


Percentage of Wool Content Label 

10 to 20 Part wool—not less than 10 per cent 
20 to 30 Part wool—not less than 20 per cent 
30 to 40 Part wool—not less than 30 per cent 
40 to 50 Part wool—not less than 40 per cent 
50 to 60 Part wool—not less than 50 per cent 
60 to 70 Part wool—not less than 60 per cent 
70 to 80 Part wool—not less than 70 per cent 
80 to 90 Part wool—not less than 80 per cent 
90 to 98 Part wool—not less than 90 per cent 
Above 98 All wool 


The words ‘‘not less than 10 per cent,” “not less than 20 per cent,” etc., in the 
advertising shall appear in the same size type as the words “‘part wool.” 


This labelling was definitely specified as referring to the entire finished 


blanket. 
In continuing his report, Mr. Fri stated: 


The condition which now exists in the blanket industry in regard to the labelling of 
wool blankets and the arguments presented by manufacturers and retailers in support 
of the recommendation for the labelling of the wool content of blankets may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

1. The term “part wool” as it is being used in the labelling, advertising, and sell- 
ing of blankets is misleading and deceptive to the consumer because the impres- 
sion of wool content which it creates does not actually exist. 

2. More than 75 per cent of blankets labelled as “‘part wool” according to a num- 
ber of conservative estimates actually contain less than 10 per cent of wool 
and a large percentage only a fractional per cent of wool. 

3. There is a general agreement on the part of wool manufacturers and retailers 
that wool content of less than 10 per cent in a blanket adds so little to its con- 
sumer value that there is no practical justification for using the term “part 
wool” in the description of such blankets. 

4. The recommendation that wool blankets be labelled “‘not less than 10 per cent 
wool,” “not less than 20 per cent wool,” etc., was based upon the following 
reasons: 

“There necessarily must be given a wide tolerance in labelling the wool content 
of finished blankets because of the method of manufacturing and the mixing 
of cotton and wool in the finished blanket. It was felt that the setting up of 
a 10 per cent leeway would provide sufficient tolerance and at the same time 
give the customer a reasonable idea of the content of the wool blanket. In 
other words, this method of labelling avoids the difficulty of setting up a 
mathematically correct tolerance and at the same time it gives a practical 
basis for labelling, easily arrived at by the manufacturer, and readily under- 
stood by the customer. It satisfies the purpose for which the labelling was 
intended, namely, to prevent misleading and deceptive statements in 
describing the wool content in blankets.” 
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During the lively discussion which followed Mr. Fri’s report, one or 
two speakers expressed the belief that the quality of the wool used in a 
blanket is more significant than the quantity. Other speakers stated that 
the subject of wool quality was so complicated that at present there 
would be no hope of arriving at a labelling scheme if this were included. 
The present practice of labelling blankets as “part wool” when in reality 
they contain but negligible quantities of this fiber was designated by one 
speaker as a downright attempt to deceive the public, and the matter of 
quantity of wool in a blanket was considered by him to be the most im- 
portant point for consideration at present. The meeting then voted to 
limit the discussion to standards for percentage of wool. 

The standards as proposed by the committee were adopted unani- 
mously by the conference, and the date set for new production under 
these standards (should the required 65 per cent vote of the industry be 
in the affirmative) was February 1, 1932. 

Those in the American Home Economics Association who have been 
working in the standardization field will await with interest the outcome 
of the proposed standard when it is referred to the manufacturers them- 
selves. Although the consumer might wish to have information con- 
cerning a blanket in addition to the quantity of wool which it contains, 
the adoption of the standard proposed at this conference would mark an 
important stage of progress in the matter of obtaining correct sales infor- 
mation for the ultimate consumer.'—PAULINE BEERY MACK. 


¢ 


>@>>PARENT EDUCATION BY RADIO. The value of the radio 
in education is being put to practical test in Tulsa in connection with the 
parent education program. 

In the fall of 1929, the local radio station set aside five minutes three 
times a week for parent education work. This program was carried on 
until the first of January, 1930, when it was discontinued because, 
although returns were received from a number of surrounding small 
cities and towns, there were no organized parent groups, and no way of 
knowing how many people were listening in or whether or not the pro- 
grams were filling a need for the listeners. 

This year, after conferring with Merle C. Prunty, superintendent of 
the Tulsa public schools, and Harry A. Hutchinson, who is in charge of the 
local station, KVOO, the adult education department of the Tulsa public 


1 See page 249. 
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schools decided to inaugurate a program of parent education to be broad- 
cast over KVOO once each week. Fifteen minutes is allowed for each broad- 
cast, about half of which is spent in answering questions sent in by listen- 
ing groups or individuals, while the rest of the time is devoted to a short 
talk on some pertinent topic. Five general age levels will have been dis- 
cussed by the end of the year: the preschool child, the primary school 
child, the grammar school child, boys and girls of junior high school age, 
and those of senior high school age. Problems characteristic of these 
age levels will receive attention in six-week units each and will deal 
with both physical and mental development. 

The chief difference between the work now being done and that of 1929 
is that at present, through the aid of a parent education chairman in each 
of our local parent-teacher associations, we have organized listening 
groups for these radio lessons. The groups gather in the home of one of 
the members, listen to the talk, and then carry on a discussion, from which 
questions are sent in to the parent education office, either by telephone or 
by mail. These questions may be answered in a future radio program, 
or they may be answered by letter, or the writer may be asked to come to 
the parent education director for a personal conference on the problem in 
question. A large number of parents are seeking such assistance on 
individual problems. The increasing number of requests for literature 
concerning parent problems also indicates valuable results from these 
radio lessons. As a result of references made during the broadcast, 
certain books from the school library are kept in constant circulation 
among parents. 

The public schools feel that the cooperation of the parent-teacher 
associations is of great value. Since this cooperation has been instituted, 
the number of parents attending local parent education classes has 
decidedly increased. The schools also feel highly grateful to the local 
radio station for permitting them to have free use of this time on the air. 

If other schools are considering organizing a radio program in parent 
education, the writer will be glad to answer definite questions regarding 
the Tulsa experiment.—-MARTHA FRENCH. 


=3@>>HOW ILLINOIS FARM HOMEMAKERS HAVE MADE 
ADJUSTMENTS TO PRESENT CONDITIONS. During the recent 
agricultural adjustment conferences held in eight districts in Illinois, the 
afternoon session for women under the direction of the Home Economics 
Extension Service was given over to the discussion ‘“‘How the Home- 
maker’s Resources May Aid in Maintaining the Standard of Living.” 
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Many different farm women reported similar thrift practices, and no 
effort was made to record the total number of such practices in use. 
For example, at each discussion, it was found that grinding wheat or 
even corn for cereal, muffins, and bread was fairly common. The 
following list of thrift suggestions and its analysis are cited to indicate the 
variety and range of such practices rather than the actual number of home- 
makers making adjustments. 


Of the seven thrift suggestions given in connection with buying prac- 
tices, four women mentioned buying in quantity. One woman effected a 
saving through buying a semi-made dress and finishing it at home. 

Twenth-eight different farm products were being sold by farm women. 
Twenty-six of these were food, including butter, cream, live chickens, 
dressed chickens, turkeys, ducks, infertile eggs, cottage cheese, canned 
vegetables, potato chips, corn and beans, lima beans, canned fruit, nuts, 
peanuts and popcorn, Kentucky beaten biscuit, and the more usual kinds 
of baked goods, such as cookies, cake, and bread. Two women reported 
selling flowers and bulbs. 

In each case, the women were asked how they secured a market for 
their product, since marketing is nearly always a more difficult problem 
than production. While the Home Bureau markets and thrift exchanges 
formed the most common outlet for food products, many ingenious ways 
of marketing products were cited. All agreed that a standard product, 
uniformly the same, was the most important requisite in building up a 
trade. One woman told of selling one hundred dollars worth of sweet 
cream each month directly to customers and explained that her market 
had been built up by guaranteeing a sweet product and by promising to 
make good when this was not the case. 

Another woman sold cottage cheese regularly to a restaurant, having 
sold 500 pounds in the last three months for $75. Several had developed 
a market for potato chips by offering them to grocery stores in five cent 
oiled-paper bags. One woman reported the fact that people seemed 
willing to pay well for poultry that was so carefully dressed that it was 
ready for cooking when purchased. This particular woman was able to 
make a profit even when she had to buy live poultry and sell it dressed to 
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fill her orders. Still another woman had developed such a reputation for 
dressed poultry that she was able to sell hers to regular town customers 
from her home five miles away. 

Examples of other foods sold and their markets were: sweet cream to 
stores, homemade ice cream and sherbets sold to roadside markets and 
made on order for special parties, eggs sold by parcel post and by delivery 
to customers. There appeared to be a difference of opinion as to the rela- 
tive advantages of making butter and selling cream. 

With the present shortage of cash income in the farm home, it is per- 
haps not surprising that barter was mentioned as a thrift measure. One 
family with more milk than fruit exchanged with another family who had 
more fruit than milk. Several mentioned the exchange of pig for pork 
and wheat for flour. 

Cooperative sharing of food and labor was mentioned as a means of 
saving both money and time. Vegetables and fruits were canned on 
shares. Farm-killed meat was shared, so that one family did not have a 
deluge of pork while another had an oversupply of beef. “‘Meat-killing”’ 
rings were mentioned as one solution for the fresh meat supply on the 
farm. One woman reported that she did her neighbor’s ironing with her 
mangle and her neighbor canned for her in her pressure cooker. 

As would be expected, the greatest number (92) thrift practices were 
reported to be those practiced in the home. Of this number, 43 per- 
tained to food thrift and 49 to a diversity of other home practices. 

Food preservation of all kinds was most frequently mentioned as a 
thrift measure. One woman reported 1,100 quarts of canned fruit and 
vegetables, with “everything but peppers raised on the farm.” Home- 
grown wheat and corn were ground for cereal and bread was also baked 
from it. “Homemade bread saves about one-half the money spent for 
baker’s bread,”’ said more than one farm woman. Cider vinegar was 
made from apples grown on the farm. Cider and molasses for apple 
butter were prepared at home. Poultry feed mixed at home cost $3.50 
for 500 pounds which would have cost about $12.50 if purchased retail. 
Young chicken was canned to save feeding. One woman reported buy- 
ing day-old bread at less than half the regular price paid for fresh bread. 

Feed sacks were washed and used for towels, bedspreads, and sheets for 
the baby’s bed. The wear of curtains was prolonged by making hems the 
same width at top and bottom so that they could be reversed. Chairs 
were recaned at home. Clothes were renovated and remodeled. Trips 
to town were carefully scheduled to cut down on the use of the car. 
About half the women reported making homemade soap from surplus 
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fat. One woman who made her own soap and cleaning supplies said she 
effected a saving of $22.50 for the year. Home decorating and making 
rugs and lampshades, floor wax, and silver polish at home were thrift 
practices mentioned by several women. 

At least one farm family spent its vacation camping out of doors. 
Several women spoke of the saving in recreation through membership in 
4-H Clubs, Home Bureau, state library extension service, and long-time 
subscriptions to magazines. 

“Keep the family healthy” was the first thrift practice of major impor- 
tance generally endorsed by the women as the one that would probably 
save the most money. The women also concurred in the opinion ex- 
pressed by Dean Mumford that to help the family ‘‘avoid being depressed 
by the depression” was perhaps their chief managerial responsibility at 
the present time.—GLapys J. WARD and KATHRYN VANAKEN Burns. 


PALATABILITY TESTS WITH QUICK-COOKED ROLLED 
OATS, BOILED OVER DIRECT FLAME. Although the English 
and Scotch oatmeals, even when coarse, received no such intensive treat- 
ment in the days when “we cultivate[d] literature on a little oatmeal,” 
modern American cookbooks usually imply that rolled oats must be 
cooked for an hour or two. Manufacturers are now meeting the demand 
of the woman who gets breakfast in fifteen minutes by selling small thin 
flakes known as “quick rolled oats,’ a popular product coming rapidly 
into very general use. Directions on the package call for cooking periods 
of two and a half to three minutes. Such a short period is likely to 
arouse objections, on the score both of digestibility and of palatability. 

As regards digestibility, it is difficult to find, in the modern scientific 
literature, evidence to support a protest against so short a cooking. 
Tests made in vivo by Langworthy and Deuel, Langworthy and Merrill, 
Mary Schwartz Rose, Martha Kramer, appear to indicate that man 
resembles other animals in his ability to digest completely not only the 
raw cereal starches, but also the raw or very short-cooked cereals them- 
selves. 

But what of palatability? The author confesses to presupposing that 
most persons of discrimination prefer long-cooked rolled oats, and a series 
of tests was made to determine whether this was justified. Methods were 
evolved for boiling quick rolled oats so as to have the consistency or 
water concentration of all samples the same, no matter how long cooked; 
for minimizing the effect of varying sizes of batch, varying rates of heat 
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application and of evaporation; and for eliminating physical and psycho- 
logical factors most likely to confuse the opinions of judges. Quality of 
the cooked oatmeal was judged as to consistency, texture, and flavor by 
thirty professional women, mostly home economics specialists of wide 
experience, and also by sixty-seven children from Chicago. 

Over ninety per cent of the judges performed the same test on each of 
two to eight days. When dealing with children, duplicate or triplicate 
samples were usually included in each set. Acceptability was indicated 
by an affirmative answer to the question, “Do you like it?” Preferences 
or first choices were indicated by answering the question, “Which do 
you like best?” 

The preferences of the women indicated that palatability for them was 
more likely to be lessened by overcooking than by undercooking. By 
the children, the quick oat flakes boiled from three to five minutes were 
rated as acceptable in eighty-five per cent of the 193 times it was offered 
(about three times to each child) and flakes boiled from ten to fifteen 
minutes, about eighty-three per cent; but the flakes subjected to longer 
cooking were given first choice in forty-one per cent of the cases, as 
against twenty-eight per cent for that cooked from three to five minutes. 

The following general conclusions as to preferences for consistency, 
texture, and flavor appear from the records of experiments with women: 

Consistency. A mush which pours without seeking its level, was 
desired by most judges. (But the Mexican children near the Chicago 
stockyards wanted a thin soupy oatmeal, as do certain other races.) 

Texture. Most of the women demanded “grains distinct yet tender, no 
feeling of rough bran edges, a minimum of free starch paste.” Some 
wanted a more grainy product, ‘‘something to chew on.” A few, accus- 
tomed to fireless products, desired a considerable proportion of true 
starch jelly. All condemned lumps and “skin.” 

Flavor. A few liked the graham or branny taste of a thick, very 
short-boiled quick oats mush. But a larger number of these adults pre- 
ferred to have the bran flavor well disseminated throughout the whole of 
the starchy mass, which produces “nutty” or “wheaty” taste. A few 
favored the slight “‘popcorn”’ taste or odor which rises from superheating 
(not burning) the thickened layer of mush next the wall of the pan over 
direct flame—a sort of “baked” flavor which causes its devotees to 
adjudge double-boiler oatmeals insipid and tasteless. —MInNA C. DENTON. 


EDITORIAL 


@>>-“REVALUATIONS.” In this period of unprecedentedly rapid 
change throughout our economic and social life, we are constantly forced 
to question the validity of our traditional sense of values. If we are to 
make our adjustments to the new order at the least cost—material, mental, 
emotional, and spiritual—it behooves us to study carefully the methods 
and objectives and philosophy on which we have been relying and to ask 
ourselves whether these are in the best possible accord with the conditions 
and needs and hopes of the present. It was because of the importance of 
this professional stock-taking that ‘‘Revaluations in Home Economics’”’ 
was chosen as the central theme for the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association in Atlanta next June. 

The phrase itself was inspired by an essay entitled Revaluations 
which Caroline Hunt read at the Lake Placid Conference in 1901. 
Twenty years later, when she had it reprinted for her friends, she spoke 
of it as perhaps serving as a home economics landmark, since by “some 
of its allusions it shows how fast, and by others, alas, how slowly we 
move.’ The comment holds equally true today, but even more striking 
are the freshness and timeliness of the underlying philosophy. As one 
rereads it, one cannot help feeling that the deliberations at Atlanta— 
indeed the whole process of adjusting home economics to the new world—- 
would be simpler and more effective if we could all go back as she does to 
the fundamental purpose for which study and teaching exist and use 
them as the measure by which we judge the value of the manifold details 
of subject matter, methods, objectives, and the rest. 

To Miss Hunt, this underlying purpose was the development of the 
ability (as Edward Carpenter defined it) “to create round oneself an 
external world which answers to the world within.” As she puts it, 


The world within, or the inner life, which in every individual is calling for expression, 
is largely determined by natural endowment and is beyond his control. His value to 
the world depends upon the greatness of his inner life and upon his ability to reveal 
that life. His own happiness, on the other hand, depends upon his ability to give 
outward expression to the life which he has received, be that a great life or a little 
life. 

The ability to create for oneself an external world corresponding to the world 
within, or, to use Edward Carpenter’s condensation, “‘self expression,’ depends upon 
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freedom: (1) health or freedom from bodily imperfections and weaknesses, (2) 
efficiency, or freedom from unnecessary impediments, (3) opportunity, or freedom of 
choice. 


One wishes there were space to quote the many stimulating examples 
of the interaction between practical everyday choices and the deeper 
satisfactions of life; of the strength and weakness of custom as a measure 
of value; of the way in which new knowledge changes our ideas of value; 
of the importance of being able to see the sudden shift in relative values 
made by an emergency like sickness; of the influence of our own choices 
on the freedom of others. For these one must go to the essay itself. 
Fortunately, it has been made available by a group of Miss Hunt’s 
friends who issued a memorial edition in 1929—a charmingly printed 
little volume purchasable through the American Home Economics 
Association, 101 East 20th Street, Baltimore, Maryland, at $1 a copy. 

In closing, we add a few more lines in which Miss Hunt brings out her 
conception of the réle of home economics teachers. 


Teachers of home economics hold in their power, to an almost alarming extent, the 
control of values. Recognizing this, they should realize the responsibility which this 
power entails. They should keep in mind that the world needs the most complete 
expression of the life of each individual, the fullest exercise of his peculiar talent or 
talents. They should keep in mind that if the individual is to meet the world’s 
demands he must have health, efficiency, opportunity. It should be the highest aim 
of teachers of home economics to help him to obtain the fullest measure of each. 


The final test of the teaching of home economics is freedom. If we have unneces- 
sarily complicated a single life by perpetuating useless conventions or by carrying the 
values of one age over into the next, just so far have we failed. If we have simplified 
one life and released in it energy for its own expression, just so far have we succeeded. 


=+@>>SCHOOLS AND HOME ECONOMICS IN ATLANTA. The 

home economics work in the public schools of the city in which an annual 

meeting of the American Home Economics Association is held is always 

one of the chief points of interest to visiting home economists. Atlanta 

will prove no exception when the Association meets there June 20 to 

_ 25, 1932, and to familiarize prospective guests with the general situation, 
the local committee has furnished the following facts. 

To begin with, it should be remembered that Atlanta is in Fulton 
County, one of the largest counties in Georgia and one of the richest in 
the Southeast. The county and the city each maintains its own school 
systems, and in each there are separate schools for white and colored 
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children. Both systems include high schools well equipped for the 
teaching of home economics, several with home management apartments 
in addition to the usual food and clothing laboratories. 

The home economics programs for the white children in both school 
systems are planned from the standpoint of the general education of the 
pupils, the introductory courses being of the survey type. Some home 
economics courses are required of every pupil before graduation. 

The Atlanta school system is organized on the K-6-3-3 plan. There 
are four senior high schools for white children, who comprise 66.9 per 
cent of the total enrollment; of these schools, one is coeducational, one 
is for girls only, and the other two are for boys only. The one high school 
for negroes is coeducational. 

The 7-0-4 plan is followed in the Fulton County system, with all schools 
coeducational. The white children comprise 85 per cent of the total 
enrollment and the colored children 15 per cent. The oldest high school 
in the county system is located in the center of Atlanta to facilitate 
transportation, while others are located in various sections of the 
county. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND EDUCATION. Economy 
in school management is the central theme of a recent plea sent by the 
National Education Association to educators throughout the country 
in a recent bulletin. Unless the schools can prove that they are 
operating as economically as is consistent with public welfare, there is 
danger that the present depression may cost them much of the gain 
which they have made during the last decade in effectiveness of instruc- 
tion and in the physical care of children. Citizens are likewise urged to 
support during the crisis special public measures to protect children 
against the ravaging effects of want and poverty. 

As a result of unemployment, the capacity of city schools is being taxed 
to the utmost by pupils who otherwise would long since have entered 
vocations. At the same time, schools, especially in rural districts, have 
either already had to close their doors because the school funds, de- 
pendent entirely upon taxes long in arrears, have dwindled to nothing or 
to allow the teachers to fill the gap by teaching, as in pioneer days, for 
board, room, or (as in Chicago) only for love of the cause. 

Meanwhile, there is abundant evidence that home economists are 
effectively contributing to emergency relief in various parts of the 
country, as is seen by many articles, editorials, news, and miscellany 
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notes in recent issues of the JouRNAL. Even so, the situation still teems 
with opportunity. It gives to regular subject matter new vitality, and 
through it classroom work for full-time and part-time students has new 
motivation. Not only may home economists be instrumental in imme- 
diate relief measures and in offering constructive suggestions and train- 
ing for conservation and self-help, but they may help bring before the 
public through their classes the need to weigh carefully in terms of child 
welfare all proposed measures of school economy or curtailment of school 
opportunity. 


>+@>>PLANNING AHEAD FOR HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES. 
The present crisis is full of forcible reminders of the wisdom of looking 
ahead and planning intelligently. The more obstacles to be overcome, 
the more careful should be the preparation; the greater the coveted goal, 
the more generous should be the time devoted to preliminary planning. 
If the long summer vacation is to be best utilized, March is none too 
early to begin planning for September progress. Teachers, supervisors, 
and teacher trainers all appreciate the tempting opportunities offered in 
summer for reequipping work centers, reorganizing curricula, revaluing 
objectives, and recapturing inspiration. 

The need for careful planning in one phase of home economics is thus 
concretely stated by Miss Laura Hadley, whose summary of a study on 
pre-parental training appeared on page 125 of the February JouRNAL: 


Home economists are experiencing a very definite pressure from all sides to make 
the study of home economics a really well-rounded training for homemaking. An 
equally insistent demand is placed upon all educators to select materials for school 
work upon a truly functional basis. We have accepted without question the re- 
sponsibility . . . .; but we are badly troubled about how we are going to meet 
the obligation. 


The three studies in the symposium “Objectives in Teaching Family 
Relationship,” page 119 of the February JouURNAL, suggest helpful ways 
and means for evaluating objectives. That by Dr. Popenoe, “Opinions 
of Teachers in Training,” for example, shows nicely what can be done by 
the teacher trainer to vitalize summer school work by applying it directly 
to real problems in which teachers need immediate help. 

Summer, moreover, is often the best time to reset the stage as sug- 
gested in “Socializing School Atmosphere” on page 230 of this issue. 
Changes in equipment do not necessarily involve prohibitive expense or 
need to be postponed till better times. Careful planning and ingenuity 
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in resetting equipment already at hand have more than once transformed 
a drab classroom or inefficient laboratory into attractive quarters more 
nearly approximating home working conditions and home atmosphere. 

Finally, is it not entirely probable that in home economics circles, as 
among other groups of educators, the stress of this emergency may clarify 
our thinking, renew our faith in the cause, increase our courage and zest 
for adventure so that at less expenditure of time, effort, and money 
home economics students may in the immediate future receive more truly 
functional training for homemaking? 


> ?@>>LABELS FOR WOOL BLANKETS. As this JouRNAL goes to 
press, the proposed agreement regarding labels for wool blankets which 
Mrs. Mack describes on page 237 has not been adopted by the necessary 
65 per cent vote of the industry, the date for new production according to 
the proposed standards has been postponed from February 1, and nego- 
tiations will have to be taken up again almost from the beginning. 

The delay is due to manufacturers who wish to label as part wool 
blankets containing five instead of the proposed ten per cent of wool 
and who ask that some new statement be devised for labelling those 
containing from five to twenty-five per cent wool. Beyond twenty-five 
per cent they appear willing to accept the proposed agreement. 

The reason why manufacturers do not like to accept the proposed 
minimum of ten per cent is that a large proportion of the so-called part- 
wool blankets now on the market could no longer be labelled such, and 
that the disuse of the term wool in connection with their sale would be of 
disadvantage to the makers. 

The other proposal of the manufacturers is hardly advantageous to 
the consumer. If the wool content of all blankets containing from five 
to twenty-five per cent of wool were indicated on the label in a similar 
way the ordinary retail purchaser might be led to believe that the wool 
present was nearer the upper than the lower amount and not question 
a price considerably higher than one charged for a cotton blanket. 

It is generally agreed that twenty-five per cent is a proportion of wool 
sufficient to give some of the characteristics expected of a “‘wool” blanket, 
namely, warmth and what housekeepers call “‘fluffiness”’ after laundering. 
As regards the relative desirability of blankets containing from twenty- 
five to ninety-eight per cent wool, there have been practically none on the 
market recently and consumers have had no chance to become familiar 
with their characteristics. Textile specialists believe that excellent 
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values could be developed within this range, and the proposed labelling 
seems likely to increase their production. 


=@>>CONSUMER PURCHASING LEAFLETS. In connection 
with the efforts to have blankets carry labels which will help the ordinary 
household purchaser to know what she is buying, it is a pleasure to 
announce that the American Home Economics Association has issued a 
little leaflet, “When You Buy Blankets,” prepared by its committee on 
standardization of consumers’ goods. It is Number 2 in a proposed 
series of “Consumer Purchasing Leaflets,” of which the first is entitled 
“When You Buy Sheets’; and the third, “When You Buy a Refrigera- 
tor,”’ will probably be out soon. Each contains simple, accurate state- 
ments about the material and construction of the article in question and 
the performance to be reasonably expected of it. 

The committee hopes that the leaflets will prove helpful to teachers in 
classroom discussions, to extension workers, and to homemakers; and 
also to manufacturers by aiding them to emphasize in their production, 
advertising, and labelling, the factors which are most important in pro- 
viding satisfactory service. 

The leaflets are available from the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C., at 2 cents each for single 
copies, or 1 cent each in lots of 25 or more. 


~7@>>THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION AND 
THE AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION. Home 
economists will be gratified to know that the American Public Health 
Association has formally requested closer cooperation with the American 
Home Economics Association. At the meeting of its executive board, 
held in connection with the sixtieth annual meeting last September, 
the following resolution was suggested by Dr. Haven Emerson and 
unanimously passed: 


The Executive Board by resolution expresses its appreciation of the actual and 
further potential benefits to the people’s health from the professional activities and 
educational influences of the members of the American Home Economics Association 
in the matters of wholesome dietetics and knowledge of nutrition, and notes the 
probable advantages to national health which might result from a closer affiliation 
between the American Public Health Association and the American Home Economics 
Association, to which end preliminary correspondence and conference are authorized. 
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At the November meeting of the executive committee of the American 
Home Economics Association, the secretary was requested to express her 
Association’s appreciation of this action and to assure the American 
Public Health Association of its desire to cooperate in every possible way 
for the fulfillment of their common purposes. It is expected that the 
executive secretaries of the two organizations will consider formulating 
recommendations for mutually beneficial action. 


&3@>>CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION OF INTEREST TO 
HOME ECONOMICS. The status of Congressional measures endorsed 
by the American Home Economics Association, as it appeared at the 
adjournment of Congress in March 1931, was summarized on page 452 
of the May JournAL. The ten items of federal legislation endorsed for 
the year 1931-32 are given on page 18 of the September Bulletin of the 
Association. Only three or four of these have come before Congress 
or its committees at the time that this is written. 

As regards legislation for maternity and infancy welfare, it may be 
briefly stated that in December Senator Jones of Washington introduced 
a measure (S. 572) very similar to the one which he introduced last year 
and which passed the House at the last session and failed of passage in the 
Senate only because of the filibuster and jam just before Congress 
adjourned. The corresponding measure now before the House is 
H. R. 7525. 

Appropriations for the Women’s and Children’s Bureaus were some- 
what cut by the Bureau of the Budget, but, thanks to the intercession of 
supporting organizations, including the American Home Economics 
Association, they were restored to figures approximately like those of 
last year before they were submitted to Congress. 


=@>>THE BUREAU OF HOME ECONOMICS. Appropriations 
for the more adequate development of the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics is the first item in the legislative program of the American 
Home Economics Association. All friends of the Bureau will regret that 
the House bill for appropriations for the Department of Agriculture now 
before Congress provides about $12,000 less for its work than was in- 
cluded in the last appropriation. Of this amount, over $5,000 is cut 
from the appropriation for the textile division and $3,000 from that of 
the economics division. 
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Although the cut was recognized as in line with the Administration’s 
policy of economy in federal expenditures, representatives of organiza- 
tions actively interested in the Bureau presented a statement to the 
chairman of the committee in which they expressed their sense of the 
special value of the Bureau’s work under present economic conditions: 


This bureau is one of the very few, if not the only, governmental agency which 
devotes itself to the scientific study of consumption. This study is of service to 
consumers in giving them a scientific basis for the selection of goods and for their 
budget expenditures and to producers in guiding them toward the production of goods 
best adapted for the American market. 

Heretofore stimulation of production and distribution has been the major aim 
of governmental aid to industry. ‘Today selective production for the best utilization 
must be the goal of American agriculture and manufacture, and test of value in final 
home use must now be the guide of production; therefore; the scientific testing of 
consumers’ goods such as the Bureau of Home Economics conducts becomes of the 


greatest importance in our economic future. 


All the resources of the Bureau of Home Economics are being placed behind the 
emergency program to give adequate information on food purchases to safeguard 
health. This service can be given because it is based on the research programs of 
the two Divisions of Economics and Foods and Nutrition, which should not be 


impaired. 
We recognize the necessity of curtailing government expenditure, but we question 


the wisdom of cutting the appropriation for this Bureau, since government research 
on consumption is relatively inadequate as compared with research on production 


and trade problems. 


It has been estimated that of each dollar spent in 1930 for all branches 
of the federal government, the fraction spent for the Bureau of Home 
Economics was $0.000035. 


+>» ALLEY DWELLINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
The American Home Economics Association at its annual meeting in 
June, 1931, endorsed legislation to eliminate alley dwellings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and recommended to the District of Columbia Home 
Economics Association that it work actively in support of such legis- 
lation. The reason why the national organization took action on what 
might at first sight seem a local matter is of course that the District is 
governed by Congress, in which it has no local representatives, and that 
the nation at large is responsible for conditions in Washington. 

Regarding the menace of the present alley dwellings, John Ihlder, a 
nationally recognized housing expert, has said: 
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There are in the nation’s capital 2400 alley dwellings housing some 12,000 people. 
They form hidden, isolated communities within the community. They have been 
recognized for more than two generations as constituting a serious public liability. 

During the preschool period, the alley children have few contacts outside these 
block interiors where there are no trees and scarcely a blade of grass. ‘The houses are 
of an antiquated type with outdoor water supply and watercloset in a small, dingy 
yard usually crowded with rubbish. 


Senator Capper on December 9 introduced S. 101 “to provide for the 
discontinuance of the use as dwellings of buildings situated in alleys in 
the District of Columbia and for the replatting and development of 
squares containing inhabited alleys, in the interest of public health, 
comfort, morals, safety, and welfare.” The President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership stimulated interest in legislation 
relative to this situation and friends of this measure are hoping for favor- 
able action by Congress. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association, the District of Columbia Home Economics Association 
has appointed representatives who are cooperating with those of other 
organizations in support of Senator Capper’s bill. They can act with 
double effectiveness because they are the authorized spokesmen of both 
the national and the local organizations. 


@>>REPORTS OF THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON 
HOME BUILDING AND HOME OWNERSHIP. It is a pleasure to 
announce that arrangements have been made for the publication of the 
reports of thirty-one committees of the Conference in ten volumes and 
that the printing of the majority is well under way so that they should 
begin to reach the public this spring. The general order of their appear- 
ance will naturally follow that in which the final revisions were turned in. 

The idea is to make the volumes approximately equal in size, the 
number of reports grouped together depending upon their length. Thus, 
those on rural housing and on negro housing, which are among the ex- 
ceptionally inclusive subjects, may require a volume each. Wherever 
possible, reports dealing with closely allied subjects will be placed 
together, though here again the length of the individual reports will 
somewhat determine their grouping. ‘Those of most immediate interest 
to home economics will probably be found in two or three volumes. 

The plan is to sell the volumes at one dollar each, or ten dollars a set, 
cloth bound. Thanks to this low price, almost every home economist 
and certainly every home economics department and library can afford 
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to own those which deal with the subject matter in its field, if not those 
which cover the other and allied aspects of the Conference. 


—@>>MELVIL DEWEY, 1851-1931. To the public in general the 
name of Melvil Dewey was associated with the decimal system for 
library classification which he worked out and which has come into almost 
universal use. To home economists it recalls a staunch friend of home 
economics, from the days of the Lake Placid Conference on. Founder 
and president of the Lake Placid Club, he welcomed to its hospitable 
and beautiful grounds the group of men and women whose deliberations 
between 1899 and 1909 were so important an influence in promoting 
and guiding the home economics movement and in the formation of the 
American Home Economics Association. In this, as in most of his many 
and varied interests, he was acting in close accord with his wife, Mrs. 
Annie Godfrey Dewey, whose contributions to home economics were 
commemorated in the JouRNAL for July 1923, and to whom Caroline 
Hunt dedicated the essay on Revaluations (see page 245) as the person 
“whose wisdom, foresight, and hospitality made the Lake Placid Con- 
ference on Home Eonomics possible and successful.’ Another impor- 
tant element of the Deweys’ influence on home economics was their recog- 
nition of its practical value in institution administration and their using 
the Lake Placid Club asa proving-ground for the theory at a time when 
it was almost unheard of in the institutional world. 


>> JOHN DAYTON WILLARD. The sudden death on December 
220f John Dayton Willard removed a worker on whose services the adult 
education movement was counting for many years to come. Home 
economists first knew him in connection with food conservation work in 
Massachusetts during the War; and ever since they have relied on him as 
one of their loyal and understanding friends, first in the field of extension 
work in agriculture and home economics and more recently in the wider 
field of adult education. Beginning his professional life as a minister in 
rural Massachusetts and Connecticut, he was also interested in other 
aspects of rural social service. From 1920 to 1926 he was director of 
extension at the Massachusetts Agricultural College and then served for 
two years as director of continuation education at Michigan State Col- 
lege. In 1928 he joined the staff of the American Association for Adult 
Education and in connection with its research came into close contact 
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with many national, state, and local organizations interested in adult 
education, especially for rural people. At the time of his death he was 
professor of education on the Schiff Foundation in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and was at work on a book, based on his many 
studies and wide observation of rural adult education, that promised to 
be a significant contribution to the cause which he had so much at heart 
during recent years. 

How home economics fits into his philosophy of the subject was 
brought out in a paper presented to the home economics section of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges in 1929 and published in the JouRNAL 
for January, 1930, and also in “The Cultural Implications of Home 
Economics” read before the extension section of the American Home 
Economics Association in 1930 and summarized in the October issue 
of that year. In rereading them, one realizes anew his sympathetic 
insight into home economics and its possibilities as an integrating force 
in a rapidly changing social order. 


=+@>>FOODS AND FOOD ADVERTISING. In the field of foods 
and drugs, the principle that the manufacturer must label and advertise 
his products accurately has gone further than in most others. Correct 
labeling is, of course, mainly the result of the pure food and drug act and 
its administration. Food advertising is now responding to the pressure 
exerted by the Committee on Foods in the American Medical Associa- 
tion, which has for some months been giving its mark of approval to 
food products whose advertising claims as regards health and nutritive 
value have been proved valid by the Committee. How manufacturers 
are falling into line to obtain the A.M.A. label is shown in an editorial in 
the Journal of the American Medical Association for October 3. After 
reviewing the conditions in the food industry which led the Association 
to adopt its present policy it says: 


The Committee on Foods up to June had studied some 500 products, of which only 
128 had been accepted. By September it had studied 541 products, of which 165 
had been accepted. The primary reason for this rapid progress has been the willing- 
ness of manufacturers who have submitted products to the committee to change labels 
and to correct advertising claims in order to make them acceptable. This willingness 
has been displayed not only by executives of some of the great food corporations but 
also by executives of smaller firms producing a single product. Such cooperation is 
encoura.ing. It signifies great good for the American people. It signifies particu- 
larly that the apprehensions of advertising agencies and of publications in the adver- 
tising field as to the work of the committee are wholly unwarranted. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON THE FAMILY AND ITS RELA- 
TIONSHIPS. As a part of its program of work the subject matter 
division on The Family and Its Relationships has prepared several bib- 
liographies which are now generally available in mimeographed form. 
They may be purchased from Dr. Esther McGinnis, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the prices given in the accompanying list, or at 
35 cents for the complete set. 


Annotated Bibliography on Child Development. Books and pamphlets on child 
development and parent education, classified and annotated; 14 pages; 
15 cents. 

Bibliography on the Family and Its Relationships. Classified under three head- 
ings—primary, secondary, and popular, with a brief annotation on each 
book listed; 11 pages; 10 cents. 

List of Organizations Interested in the Family. A brief description of the activity 
which is related to the family is given, together with the address; 4 pages; 
5 cents. 

List of Magazines and Periodicals which are Sources of Material on Family Rela- 
tionships and Child Development. Includes frequency of publication and 
subscription rate; 5 pages; 5 cents. 

Biography, Letters and Poetry, and Fiction. Unannotated lists of titles with pub- 
lisher and date of publication; 5 pages; 5 cents. 


=+@>>CHILDREN AND THE MOVIES. Serious, careful studies of 
the influence of films on children are being reported in many periodicals, 
not a few of which have been abstracted for the JouRNAL including two or 
three in the December issue, pages 1163 and 1164. In this connection, it 
is interesting and encouraging to find the following paragraph at the head 
of the list of pictures ‘“‘For Children” given in “The Best Pictures of Sep- 
tember, 1931,” an annotated, selected list compiled in the Office of Public 
Relations, Motion Picture Producers and Distributors, Hollywood: 


Do not let your children go without direction to any picture that happens to be 
showing. With the advent of the talking picture, there are many that are all right 
for adults that are quite inappropriate for juniors either because of their sophisticated 
theme or because they are uninteresting to the child mind, which wants simplicity 
and action rather than discussion of the social questions that occupy so large a field in 
present day fiction and drama. 


One of the resolutions passed by the World Federation of Education 
Associations in Denver last summer is also worth quoting: 
The W.F.E.A. commends to the proper educational authorities and organizations 


the study of the possibilities of the use of tonal moving pictures for the true presenta- 
tion of life in foreign countries for the benefit of school children of all nations. 


RESEARCH 


THE DIRT-LIFTING EFFICIENCY AND WEAR PRODUCED 
ON CARPETS BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF VACUUM 
SWEEPERS 


CARLETON J. LYNDE 


WHE purpose of the tests here reported was to obtain informa- 
Ny tion regarding the dirt-lifting efficiency and wear on a carpet 
Q of motor-brush vacuum sweepers and straight-air vacuum 
ea sweepers with fixed brushes removed. ‘The results indicate 
that the motor-brush sweepers have the greater dirt-lifting efficiency but 
also produce the greater wear. 

Three sweepers of each type were used, the three motor-brush machines 
being numbered 1, 2, 3 and the three straight-air machines, 4,5,6. Each 
machine is the product of a nationally known manufacturer. 

One straight-air sweeper has its motor, fan, bag, and container on the 
floor and the cleaning is done with a hose and tool, the nozzle of which 
bears directly on the carpet. In the tests with the five other sweepers 
each was placed on a table and adjusted until its nozzle was } inch above 
the table. 

Tests of Dirt-Lifting Efficiency. The carpet used was a Wilton velvet 
rug 36 x 54 inches in size with pile 3; inch deep. On it was marked in ink 
a rectangle 11 x 39.3 inches or 432.3 square inches, approximately three 
square feet. The standard dirt was spread on this rectangle in each test. 

The standard dirt consisted of 3 parts baking soda and 1 part sand 
which passed through a sieve of 60 mesh to the inch but not through one 
of 80 mesh to the inch. The soda represented light dirt and the sand 
heavy dirt. This standard dirt was used at the rate of 10 grams per 
square foot or a total of 30 grams in each test. 

To clean the carpet before each test, it was turned upside down and 
swept with 100 strokes of a motor-brush sweeper to beat the dirt out of 
the pile, a stroke being one passage of the sweeper from end to end of the 
carpet; the carpet then was removed and the floor beneath was swept 
by 20 strokes of the sweeper; finally the carpet was turned right side up 
and swept by 100 strokes of the sweeper. ‘The same motor-brush sweeper 
257 
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was used for cleaning the carpet before each test. This procedure for 
cleaning the carpet was adopted after it had been learned that no one 
of the sweepers would remove all of the dirt in 200 strokes on the carpet 
right side up. 

To clean the bag before each test, five pieces of paper were placed on 
the floor; the bag, supported by its closed end and with the other end held 
open by the feet on the first piece of paper, was then shaken 50 times and 
slapped 6 times with the hand; the bag was then shifted to each of the 
other papers in turn and the process repeated. ‘Thus each bag in being 
cleaned was shaken 250 times and slapped 30 times. 

To apply the standard dirt for each test, an empty aluminum salt 
shaker, 2 inches in diameter and 3 inches high, was weighed on a balance 
sensitive to 0.01 gram, and into it was weighed 22.5 grams of baking soda; 
the latter was then sifted evenly over the rectangle, except for a border 
of about 1} inches, which was left for the dirt to spread without overlap- 
ping the sides and ends when it was later brushed into the pile; the empty 
salt shaker was again weighed, 7.5 grams of sieved sand was weighed into 
it, and the sand was sifted evenly over the soda on the carpet; this 30 
grams of standard dirt was then brushed into the pile of the rectangle by 
100 gentle strokes of the broad face of a broom used with its handle 
pointing forward at an angle of 30° to 45° to the floor. 

The dirt-lifting efficiency was determined by the following procedure: 

(a) The weight of the empty bag was found and recorded, and the 
relative humidity of the air as given on a hair hygrometer was recorded. 

(b) The rectangle was swept with 100 strokes of the sweeper at the 
slow speed of 8 strokes per minute or, since the strokes were about 4 feet 
long, at a linear speed of 32 feet a minute. 

(c) The weight of the bag plus dirt was determined and recorded, and 
the relative humidity of the air was recorded. 

(d) The bag was set aside in a dust-free place and weighed at approxi- 
mately }-hour intervals until it ceased to gain in weight, the relative 
humidity of the air being recorded at each weighing. If the relative 
humidity varied more than 2 per cent during the test, the bag was covered 
with paper, to keep it free from dust, and set aside for a number of days 
until it could be weighed at a relative humidity within 2 per cent of 
the original. These precautions regarding the humidity of the air were 
adopted because it was found that the air current dries the bag; when this 
was investigated it was found that the action of the fan raised the tem- 
perature of the air as much as 30°F. This rise in temperature lowers the 
relative humidity of the air passing through the sweeper or, as it is com- 
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monly stated, increases its capacity for moisture, and as a result the air 
current dries the bag. 

(e) The weight in grams of the dirt raised was found by subtracting 
the weight of the-empty bag from the weight of the bag and dirt after 
the bag had reabsorbed the moisture removed by the air current. 

(f) The percentage of dirt-lifting efficiency was calculated as follows: 


30 grams of dirt raised = 100 per cent efficiency 


1 gram of dirt raised = ae per cent efficiency 


100 
X grams of dirt raised = = per cent efficiency 


Three sets of tests were made, the results of which are shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Dirt-lifting efficiency of vacuum sweepers 


MOTOR-BRUSH SWEEPERS STRAIGHT-AIR SWEEPERS 

1 2 3 a 5 6 
per cent | percent | percent | percent | percent | percent 
99.1] 97.3 | 98.9] 85.4] 88.2] 36.0 
99.3 | 96.,| 97.2} 86.5} 89.4] 41.3 


The average dirt-lifting efficiency of the three motor-brush sweepers 
was 97.5 per cent and of straight-air sweepers 4 and 5, 88.0 per cent; 
straight air-sweeper * 6 was not included in this average because previous 
tests of other sweepers of the same make had given dirt-lifting efficiencies 
of between 80 per cent and 90 per cent, and it was evident that this 
particular sweeper was defective. 

Wear on a Carpet. The carpet selected for the wear tests was an 
Axminster rug 36 inches by 69 inches in size and with a pile ;°; inch deep. 
This rug was selected because it was believed that the wear on an Ax- 
minster carpet would be about the mean of the wear on all types of carpet. 

One year’s wear by a given sweeper was taken to be the weight of nap 
removed in 1,000 strokes of that machine, because it was estimated that 
a rug of this size swept twice a week for one year would be subjected to 
approximately 1,000 strokes of the machine. 

The tests were made in duplicate, and the machines were used in the 
order 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
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To clean the bags before each test, the dirt was removed as described 
in the dirt-lifting tests; the fan was run for one minute and the bag was 
slapped 100 times with a light foot-rule to remove dust from the pores 
of the bag; and the bag was allowed to stand for half a day or more to 
permit its moisture content to come to equilibrium with that of the air. 

The carpet was cleaned at the beginning of the tests by 1,000 strokes 
of a motor-brush machine. 

To find the wear in one year the following procedure was used: 

(a) The weight of the empty bag and the relative humidity of the air 
were recorded. 

(b) The rug was swept with 1,000 strokes of the sweeper at the natural 
speed of the operator, in this case 38 strokes a minute. The count was 
recorded at the end of each 100 strokes to decrease the chance of error. 

(c) The weight of the bag plus nap and the relative humidity of the 
air were then recorded again. 

(d) The bag was laid on a table and covered with paper to protect it 
from dust. Its weight and the relative humidity of the air were recorded 
at approximately } hour intervals until the weight ceased to increase. 

(e) The weight of nap raised was found by subtracting the weight (a) 
of the empty bag from the weight (d) of the bag plus nap after the bag 
had reabsorbed the moisture removed by the air current. 

Two tests were made with each machine, the results of which appear 
in table 2. 

TABLE 2 
Weight of pile removed from Axminister rug by one year’s wear from vacuum sweepers 


MOTOR BRUSH SWEEPERS STRAIGHT-AIR SWEEPERS 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
srams | grams | grams | grams | crams | grams 
3.27 | 1.74) 2.02} 0.80| 0.30 
4.15} 1.32) 1.59| 0.49) 0.75) 0.37 
3.71 | 1.53 | 1.81 | 0.65 | 0.72] 0.34 


The average wear for motor-brush sweepers was 2.35 grams and for 
straight-air sweepers 4 and 5, 0.69 gram. 

To estimate the time required for a vacuum sweeper to wear out an 
Axminster carpet, a sample cut from an Axminster rug similar to the one 
used in the tests was prepared and found to weigh 24.7 grams; the pile 
was separated from the remainder of the sample, and each was weighed, 
the weight of pile being 10.6 grams and of the remainder 14.1 grams; the 
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Axminster rug used in the wear tests was then weighed and the weight of 
its pile calculated as follows: 


Weight of the whole rug = 3,375 grams 
10.6 


Weight of pile = 247 X 3,375 = 1,448 grams 
It was assumed arbitrarily that the rug would be worn out when one-fifth 
of its pile was removed, and the time in years required to do this at the 
average rate of wear of the motor-brush sweepers and straight-air 


sweepers above was calculated: 


’ 


5x 2.35 ~ 123 years 


Motor-brush sweepers 


Straight-ai 419 
raight-air sweepers 69 years 


Conclusions. ‘The results of these tests indicate that for the sweepers 
and carpets used: 

(1) The motor-brush vacuum sweepers have a somewhat higher dirt 
lifting efficiency than the straight-air sweepers with fixed brushes re- 
moved. 

(2) The former wear the carpet more than the latter. 

(3) The wear on an Axminster rug is not a serious matter. 
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THE RELATION OF MATURITY, SIZE, PERIOD IN STORAGE, 
AND VARIETY TO THE SPEED AND EVENNESS OF 
COOKING OF POTATOES 


MABEL C. LANCASTER AND MARION DEYOE SWEETMAN 


WHE speed and evenness in the transformations associated with 
mG doneness in the cooking of potatoes are qualities in which 
Of probably every housewife has casually noted variations. In 
connection with studies by the authors of factors affecting 
the culinary properties of potatoes, their interest in this phase of the 
problem was stimulated by the discovery that a penetrometer manu- 
factured for commercial uses could be employed to measure the degrees of 
hardness found in potato slices cooked to a point approximating doneness. 
Preliminary experiments showing the applicability of the technic have 
been reported (1). This paper presents the results of its extensive appli- 
cation to tubers selected to represent variations in maturity, size, period 
in storage, and variety. 

Selection of Potatoes. With the exception of the Idaho Russets, which 
were purchased on the Boston market in February, 1931, the potatoes 
used were grown in 1930 on the two experimental farms of the Maine 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Aroostook Farm at Presque Isle, in the 
northeastern part of the state, and Highmoor Farm at Monmouth, in the 
south-central part. These potatoes include a series of those of the Green 
Mountain variety grown at Highmoor Farm and harvested at different 
dates for study of the effects of differences in maturity, and samples of 
Green Mountain, and three other varieties, Bliss Triumph, Spaulding 
Rose, and Irish Cobbler, grown under similar conditions on Aroo- 
stook Farm. 

All of the Green Mountain tubers were from plots supervised and 
rogued by Donald Folsom, plant pathologist at the Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and were kept free from recognizable diseases. 

Conditions of Storage. Except for those dug before September 18 in the 
maturity series, the potatoes used in these experiments were barreled 
and shipped to Orono immediately after harvesting. They were then 
placed in a vegetable cellar in which the temperature ranged from 30 to 
60°F. but remained between 40 and 50° for the larger part of the time 
during which these experiments were performed. The potatoes dug 
before September 18 were held in barrels in the Highmoor Farm cellar 
until shipment to Orono with the remaining lots late in September. 
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Cooking Technic. ‘These tests were made on potato slices cooked by 
boiling because that seemed the simplest way of securing a constant cook- 
ing temperature. Ten similar tubers were selected as a sample to repre- 
sent a lot. 

A slice two centimeters thick was cut with a vegetable slicer from a 
similar part of each tuber. From this, a central cylinder 3.4 centi- 
meters in diameter was removed with a specially made cutter; this 
diameter was smaller than that of the slices used in the preliminary 
tests previously reported, and was chosen in order that slices might 
be secured near the ends of smaller potatoes. The preliminary tests had 
shown considerable difference in rate of cooking between bud and stem 
end slices, consequently it seemed desirable to test slices of the specified 
diameter cut as close as possible to both ends of all tubers. 

Penetrometer readings were always taken on the surface nearer the 
end of the tuber. It was found that there were not sufficiently great 
variations in penetrometer readings taken at different distances from the 
center of the slice, so long as they were inside of the cortex (within the 
medullary area) for diameter of the tuber itself to be a factor. Conse- 
quently, all readings were taken at the same distance from the edge of 
the slice. 

In these experiments, aluminum pans 10 centimeters deep and 16 centi- 
meters in diameter and 1,200 grams of water were used. A freshly cut 
slice was dropped into boiling water of such an amount that it continued 
to boil. Uniform temperatures on all sides of the slice were insured by 
supporting it on a wire rack about one centimeter from the bottom of 
the pan. Under these conditions, tests showed that a cooking period of 
14 minutes produced a stage of doneness suitable for mashing on most 
bud-end slices of Green Mountain potatoes harvested at the usual date. 
This was chosen as the standard cooking time. At the end of this period, 
the slice was removed to another wire rack where it was left to drain 
and cool at room temperature for 10 minutes before the penetration tests 
were made. It was found that a pair of adjacent slices cut from both 
sides of the center of a tuber cook sufficiently alike for one to be employed 
as a control in testing the effects of variations in procedure, providing 
that the penetrometer readings are taken on the surfaces facing the center. 
By this means it was found that the maximum variations in room tem- 
perature and in time required for taking the readings did not affect results. 

Penetrometer Readings. A section of a steel knitting needle, shown by 
micrometer measurements to be 0.081 inches (0.205 cm.) in diameter 
throughout a length of 13.7 centimeters and weighing 3.6 grams, was 
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attached to the penetrometer for these readings. The instrument was 
adjusted so that the point of the needle just pierced the “skin” that had 
formed on the cooled slice. 

The appropriate weights were chosen during preliminary tests on 
similar slices, and the same weight was retained for all readings on a slice 
and, whenever possible, for all slices to be directly compared. Ten 
equally spaced penetrations about one centimeter from the outside of the 
slice were made, and the average of these readings was taken to represent 
the slice. 

The Relation of Maturity and Length of Storage Period to Speed and 
Evenness of Cooking of Potatoes. The effect of maturity on speed and 
evenness of cooking was judged by testing slices from tubers of modal 
size in the series of those of the Green Mountain variety dug at different 
dates. Tests were made soon after storage at Orono was begun and 
repeated about three months later. A ten-gram weight was used on the 
penetrometer needle in each case. Results are given in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Rate and evenness of cooking of potatoes of different maturities as shown by average penctrometer 
readings 
DATE OF HARVEST be DATE OF TEST sped 
Stem end Bud end 
ounces millimeters millimeters 
July 21 2} to 3} Oct. 21 0.885 +0.1315 2.648 +0. 1638 
Jan. 15 0.848 +0.0967 1.229 +0.1148 
July 30 22 to 3} Oct. 28 0.605 +0.1759 2.081 +0.0718 
Jan. 19 0.416 +0.0593 0.854 +0.2331 
Aug. 14 4 to4} Oct. 30 0.393 +0.0435 5.194 +0.3675 
Jan. 23 0.265 +0.0300 2.034 +0.3213 
Aug. 27 5} to 6} Nov. 5 0.787 +0.1670 5.042 +0. 3900 
Jan. 24 0.241 +0.0345 3.982 +0.5940 
Sept. 18 7} to8 Nov. 6 1.085 +0.1440 6.497 +0.5040 
Jan. 26 0.446 +0.1450 3.956 +0. 5430 


The Relation of Size to Speed and Evenness of Cooking of Potatoes. 


Four- 


ounce tubers were chosen to represent the smaller size in a comparison 
with the larger tubers of each lot in the maturity series. A ten-gram 
weight was added to the penetrometer needle. Ten readings were made 
on each of the slices of which there were ten, each cut from a different 
tuber. Results are summarized in table 2. 


These tests were run in December and January and, except for any 
difference due to size, should be comparable to the later determinations 
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shown in table 1. The tubers of extreme size, including those large 
enough to furnish two standard slices in the lot of July 21, were so similar 
that this lot was omitted from the series. 


TABLE 2 
Rate and evenness of cooking of potatoes of different sizes as shown by average penetrometer 
readings 
PENETROMETER READINGS 
DATE OF HARVEST SIZE OF TUBER 
Stem end Bud end 
ounces millimeters millimeters 
July 30 3} to 4} 0.735 +0.0918 1.307 40.1254 
7 to 8 0.742 40.1003 1.184 40.1330 
Aug. 14 3} to 4} 0.431 40.0598 2.996 +0.1436 
10 toll 0.751 +0.1326 3.944 +0.4725 
Aug. 27 3} to 4} 0.329 +0.0393 3.589 +0.4557 
12 to 13 0.404 +0.0387 4.695 +0.4557 
Sept. 18 33 to 4} 0.409 +0.0500 3.116 +0.3156 
12 tol4 0.417 +0.0677 7.530 +0. 5418 


The difference between stem and bud ends of tubers in the speed with 
which they cook was noted in our previous paper and is seen to exist in 
all samples in this test. It is largest in the more mature tubers just 
after harvest and tends to diminish during storage. Stem-end slices 
were very similar in all samples. In general, bud ends cook more quickly 
in the mature tubers than in the immature. They also soften in cooking 
more readily immediately after harvest than after a period of storage. 
Since tubers of modal size were selected to represent the lots of each 
maturity, there resulted an increase in size of tubers in the more mature 
lots. Therefore, it was considered essential to test the difference between 
tubers of extremes in size within the same lot. 

The differences between the stem-end slices were not significant. The 
size of tuber would seem to be only a small factor in the effect of cooking 
on the bud-end slices, except in the lot harvested on September 18. The 
readings for the bud-end slices of the 12 to 14 ounce tubers dug on that date 
did not give comparable averages because many of these slices broke up in 
cooking and no readings could be made, while others probably had hidden 
cracks in them that influenced penetration. The breaking up is perhaps 
associated with a tendency to cook more quickly, though this is not 
necessarily true as the separate portions of the broken slice may be in- 
completely cooked. 
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The Relation of Variety to Speed and Evenness of Cooking of Potatoes. 
Six-ounce tubers of the four varieties, Spaulding Rose, Bliss Triumph, 
Irish Cobbler, and Green Mountain, grown on Aroostook Farm, and 
Idaho Russets procured in the Boston market were selected for compari- 
son of their speed and evenness of cooking. Because of the softness of 
the bud-end slices from Spaulding Rose, Bliss Triumph, and Irish Cob- 
bler tubers, no weight was added to the penetrometer needle in testing 
them, as was done in other cases. Average readings were made as in the 
tests already described. The results are given in table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Rate and evenness of cooking of potatoes of different varieties as shown by average penetrometer 

readings 

PENETROMETER READINGS 
DATE OF 
Stem end Bud end 
millimeters grams millimeters grams 

Spaulding Rose.............. Nov.3 | 0.735 40.1008; 10 |1.796+0.1570; 0 
Nov. 4 | 1.620+0.1966| 10 | 3.079 +0.3606 0 
an Nov. 17 | 2.138 +0.3633| 10 |4.910+0.5040; 0 
Green Mountain............. Nov. 18 | 1.677 0.2793; 10 | 5.660 +0.6132)| 10 
April1 | 0.745 +0.0874, 10 | 5.298 +0.2961| 10 


The figures seem to indicate that the slices of tubers of Spaulding Rose, 
Bliss Triumph, and especially the Irish Cobbler, cooked a little more 
quickly by boiling than did those from Green Mountain and Idaho Rus- 
set. However, the differences between these five varieties as regards 
speed of cooking were not great when probable errors and weights on the 
penetrometer needle are considered. 

Discussion. ‘The difference between stem and bud ends of tubers in 
rate of cooking and that between mature and immature potatoes has 
been shown to be a definite and persistent one. An experiment was 
planned to determine whether the difference between stem and bud ends 
was one which represented graduated change in the intervening region 
or a sudden change at one point. When whole potatoes of the Idaho 
Russet variety were cut into slices of the standard thickness it was found 
that those from the stem-end half were quite similar to each other. The 
same was also true for those from the bud-end half, and the transition 
took place comparatively abruptly about in the center of the tuber. 
This explains why slices from the centers of different tubers in the same 
lot were more variable than those from the ends, a fact discovered in pre- 
liminary experiments on sampling. The transition was not so abrupt 
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that it interfered with the use of adjacent slices for controls, provided 
that readings were taken on the adjacent sides. 

The questions as to which constituent or constituents are modified 
during cooking to give the change measured by the penetrometer and 
the relation of the differences in rate of softening to composition are not 
answered by these experiments. Probably the principal changes taking 
place during the cooking of potatoes are gelatinization of starch, coagula- 
tion of protein, softening of cellulose, and solution of pectins which 
permits the cells to separate. Although Appleman and Miller (2) found 
little difference in starch content of stem and bud ends of Green Mountain 
tubers either in November or February, Gilmore (3) reported analyses 
of 15.77 per cent starch in the bud end and 18.94 per cent in the stem 
end of three tubers of the variety Doe’s Pride. Glynne and Jackson (4) 
have reported analyses of six tubers of the variety King Edward which 
averaged 22.51 per cent of dry matter in the “terminal” (bud end) and 
25.16 per cent of dry matter in the “umbilical” (stem) end. The per- 
centage of nitrogen also decreased in the same direction. Appleman and 
Miller found that dry matter, starch, and protein increased during the 
period of development in the soil but did not make separate analyses for 
the two ends at different stages of maturity. The more rapid softening 
of the bud ends in the more mature tubers thus appears to be associated 
with a starch content lower than that of the stem end, but it is scarcely 
probable that the bud ends of mature tubers contain less starch than the 
bud ends of immature tubers which are slower to soften. Perhaps these 
differences in cooking are due to differences in the cellulose, pectins, and 
other structural elements, or to more than one factor. 

In any case, the information here gathered may be practically applied 
in the boiling of large potatoes, especially in the fall, and in the cooking 
of those which tend to break up before they are done. Such tubers should 
be cut in half transversely and cooked in separate pans so that the bud 
ends may reach doneness without overcooking stem ends. Whether 
speed and evenness in cooking would be a factor of choice in selection 
and development of new varieties of potatoes, cannot be judged from the 
limited number of varieties available for the present tests. 

Baking and frying of similar uniform slices were also tried to deter- 
mine whether the differences found in boiling appeared. It was much 
more difficult to standardize temperature in these processes, especially in 
baking, than it was in boiling, but in all cases the stem and bud-end differ- 
ences noted were in the same direction, that is, the bud ends softened 
more quickly than the stem ends, whatever the method of cooking. 
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Summary and Conclusions. By the use of a standardized technic and 
a penetrometer it was possible to compare potatoes in speed and evenness 
of cooking. Tests on a series of Green Mountain tubers harvested at 
different dates showed that the immature potatoes, or those dug at the 
earlier dates, cooked more evenly than those dug at the later dates. Bud 
ends always cooked more quickly than stem ends, but this difference was 
least with the most immature tubers. The difference between vud and 
stem ends decreased during three months’ storage. In this series, the 
stem ends of tubers of extreme sizes from the same lot showed no con- 
spicuous difference in the speed and evenness of cooking. In the last 
dug or most mature lot, the larger tubers gave bud-end slices which 
cooked more quickly than those from the smaller; but the difference may 
have been in part due to their greater tendency to break up. 

When slices from six-ounce tubers of the Spaulding Rose, Bliss Tri- 
umph, Irish Cobbler, Green Mountain, and Idaho Russett varieties were 
compared, those from the Irish Cobbler cooked most quickly. Differ- 
ences between either the bud-end slices or the stem-end slices in the series 
were not large, if the differences in the needle weights for the bud-end 
readings are considered. 
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Home Economics for Public School Ad- 
ministrators. By CORA MARGUERITE 
WINcHELL. New York City: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1931, pp. 151, $1.50. 
Those of us who have been conscious of 

the real need for a brief, concise, helpful 
statement of what we should like public 
school administrators to know about 
home economics will welcome this little 
volume. There come to all of us such 
evidences of need as Miss Winchell has 
listed: “The passing challenge of the 
honest but unconvinced school adminis- 
trator; the skepticism of the classicist; 
the plea for understanding of the field by 
the uninitiated layman; the desire for 
renewed confidence in her subject by the 
student confused by conflicting philos- 
ophies; the sincere criticisms of her co- 
workers; and the continual spur to action 
by the students in her courses.” 

No one would question the difficulty 
involved in selecting material for such a 
book, and everyone could think of 
stronger emphasis in certain points or 
additional material which might have 
been included. The very briefness of the 
book, however, is a very strong point in 
its favor. It can be quickly and easily 
read and will answer sanely many of the 
questions which the school administrator 
would have in mind, and call his atten- 
tion to the opportunities which home eco- 
nomics has to contribute to the educa- 
tional program of the school in this 
“changing social order.” 

The author describes the ‘“‘aims and 


purposes of home economics,” the chang- 
ing conceptions in its philosophy and 
scope, its relation to school and commu- 
nity activities, needed emphasis on home 
economics in the elementary, junior high, 
senior high, continuation, and evening 
schools and on home economics for boys. 
Policies in relation to the appointment 
of a supervisor of home economics, the 
teaching load, size of classes, length of 
class period, cost for maintenance of a 
department, qualifications of supervisors 
and teachers, and rooms and equipment 
to meet different needs are discussed. 
The book closes with an annotated 
bibliography of selected readings in books, 
bulletins, and periodicals and a few 
courses of study illustrating present 
trends in home economics education. 
Miss Winchell says she has deliberately 
taken a middle ground; thus trends have 
been made apparent, but specific stand- 
ards have been given only where these 
are rather generally agreed upon. The 
lack of standards in certain instances 
serves to call our attention to the great 
need for more careful studies on many 
questions such as those involved in the 
sequence of home economics subject 
matter. At the same time, where stand- 
ards exist the administrator is advised of 
them, as for example, of the importance 
of having the lunch room so intelligently 
managed that it contributes to the 
nutritional needs of children and serves 
as an educational agency in the develop- 
ment of attitudes and food habits. It 
seems to this reviewer that Miss Win- 
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chell’s little volume should be of definite 
assistance in helping administrators see 
the possibilities involved in home eco- 
nomics in the school system and give 
him definite help in many phases of his 
administrative responsibilities connected 
with home I. 
Coon. Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 


Health Protection for the Preschool Child. 
Report to the Section on Medical Service, 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. By GEORGE TRUMAN 
PALMER, MAHEW DERRYBERRY, and 
Partie VAN INGEN. New York: The 
Century Company, 1931, pp. 275, 
$2.50. 

This “National Survey of the Use of 
Preventive Medical and Dental Service 
for Children under Six” represents work 
by several committees of the medical 
service section of the White House Con- 
ference. The data were obtained by 
house to house canvass by representatives 
of nearly a thousand local organizations 
who reached 146,000 children in three- 
fourths of all cities of over 50,000 popula- 
tion, and 37,000 children living in rural 
areas of 42 states. The monograph con- 
tains an introductory statement regard- 
ing the present status of preventive 
medical and dental measures, a discus- 
sion of the findings of the survey, a series 
of reference tables showing in detail the 
findings of each area studied, and an 
explanation of the administration of the 
survey. 

Great care was taken to get a cross 
section of each community so that no one 
economic group should predominate. 
The rural data were collected by county 
and home demonstration agents of the 
Extension Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of state agri- 
cultural colleges by comparable methods, 
although the fact that the data were col- 
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lected only in counties where there were 
agents may have operated to produce 
a picture slightly more favorable than 
one including counties not so served. 

One half of the preschool children in 
the cities surveyed and 37 per cent of the 
rural preschool children had had a health 
examination prior to their sixth birthday. 
One out of eight (13 per cent) of both city 
and rural children had likewise had a 
dental examination. Only 21 per cent 
of city children and 7 per cent of rural 
children had been vaccinated against 
smallpox before they were six. Regions 
and cities differ widely. About the same 
number of city children under six (21 per 
cent) have been immunized against 
diphtheria compared to 18 per cent in 
rural areas. 

Home economists will want to look up 
their local states and communities in the 
detailed tables to see where they stand in 
the provision of these health measures for 
little children. Such facts will be helpful 
in community contacts and teaching, 
where the need for these preventive 
measures may well be stressed and should 
help to attain the objective of the Chil- 
dren’s Charter “For every child health 
protection from birth through adoles- 
cence, including periodical health exami- 
nations, . . . . regular dental exami- 
nations and care of teeth, protective and 
preventive measures against communi- 
cable disease.’—EstHerR McGrInnis, 
American Home Economics Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Child Health and the Community. By 
CourTENAY Dinwippre. New York: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1931, pp. 
80, $1.00. 

“An interpretation of cooperative 
effort in public health,” based on the four 
community child health demonstrations 
conducted from 1923 to 1929 by a com- 
mittee of the Commonwealth Fund. Of 
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value to all concerned with building up 
local programs in public health and child 
welfare. 


Father: An Anthology of Verse. Col- 
lected and arranged by MARGERY 
Dovup and CLEo M. ParstEy. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1931, pp. 209, $2.50. 

This collection has been assembled by 
two librarians in response to “the con- 
stant demand for Father poems,” and is 
said to contain “all the finest poems on 
the subject of Father.” The rather weak 
paternal connotation in many of those 
included and their somewhat mediocre 
average literary quality suggest that the 
theme is not inevitably inspiring to our 
best poets. 


Farm Life. Problems and Opportunities. 
By CLARENCE Pog. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1931, pp. 36, 
cloth, $0.50; paper, $0.35. 

This introduction to a reading course 
on farm life in the United States, together 
with the eight books suggested, is in- 
tended to help people, both urban and 
rural, to understand the opportunities 
and difficulties of our rural population of 
fifty millions. The author has for many 
years been editor of The Progressive 
Farmer. To show the woman’s side of 
farm life he has chosen ““The Woman on 
the Farm” by Mary Meek Atkeson. 


Essentials of Dietetics in Health and in 
Disease. By Amy ELizaABETH POPE 
and E. M. Geracuty. Third Edition. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1931, 
pp. 727, $3.00. 

A book which has found wide use in 
nursing schools since its original publica- 
tion in 1908, and which is now revised 
and enlarged for the second time, mainly 
by the junior author, formerly secretary 
of the American Dietetic Association. 
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Manual of Household Work and Manage- 
ment. By ANNIE BUTTERWORTH. 
Fifth Edition. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1931, pp. 248, 
$1.40. 

“Trifles that make perfection, which is 
in itself no trifle’ are emphasized in this 
fifth edition of an English reference book 
on the proper management of a house. 
All prices are revised to April 1931. 


Housekeeping Management in Hotels and 
Institutions. By Crete M. Dant. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1931, 
pp. 447, $4.00. 

A wealth of practical information on 
the purchase and upkeep of furnishings 
and equipment and on the administration 
of the housekeeping activities in hotels, 
apartment houses, and other institutions 
is here brought together by the wife of the 
editor of the Hotel Review, herself a 
trained student of textiles and co-worker 
with her husband in practical hotel 
management and in the study of hotels 
throughout the country. The book is 
likely to be in demand by institution 
administration departments and also 
contains much valuable information 
for household management. 


Our Food. By JOSEPHINE WORTHING- 
TON and CATHERINE VICTORIA Mat- 
THEWsS. Dansville, New York: F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company, 1930, pp. 
256, $0.96. 

Our Clothing. By JosepHING WorTH- 
INGTON and CATHERINE VICTORIA 
Mattruews. Dansville, New York, F. 
A. Owen Publishing Company, 1931, 
pp. 256, $0.96. 

The first and second volumes of the 
series “Our Everyday Needs,” designed 
to give to children accurate information 
concerning how people of today get the 
things that make living possible, com- 
fortable, and pleasurable. Facts are pre- 
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sented in story form suited to children of 
the primary-intermediate grades. 


Living the Liver Diet. By Etmer A. 
Miner, St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1931, pp. 106, $1.50. 

A popular handbook with recipes, 
menus, and various practical suggestions 
for those who wish to follow the Minot- 
Murphy liver diet. Includes an intro- 
duction by Dr. William P. Murphy. 


A Textbook of Needlework. By Ipa M. 
Nance. London: Edward Arnold & 
Co., obtainable through Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York, 1931, 
pp. 151, $2.00. 

A guide to simple methods of construc- 
tion in plain needlework based upon the 
syllabus for needlework or the school 
certificate examination (England). Both 
“Processes and Methods” (Part I) and 
“The Drafting of Block Patterns and 
Simple Adaptations” (Part II) are so 
treated as to make possible broad appli- 
cation of the incorporated information. 


Workroom Manual. Prepared by the 
CoMMITTEE ON WoORKROOMS, STORE 
MaAnacers’ Division, New York: 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, 1931, pp. 91, $2.50. 

This “handbook on the function, 
organization and operation of workrooms 
in department and speciality stores” con- 
tains much material of interest to stu- 
dents of retail methods and also to those 
giving vocational advice about positions 
in such establishments. 


The School Festival. By ADELAIDE LIN- 
NELL. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931, pp. 124, $1.25. 

An experienced teacher of music in a 

Minnesota state teachers college brings 

together practical suggestions for educa- 
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tionally valuable holiday celebrations in 
elementary schools. Student clubs and 
their advisers may find this book helpful 
in planning programs. 


General Physics for Home Economics 
Students. By FrepG. Person. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1931, 
pp. 298, $2.50. 

In this college course the author at- 
tempts “to treat the subject with such 
breadth that it will give a sufficient 
technical background to meet the needs 
of those desiring a more extended study 
of the subject” and at the same time to 
cover those phases of the subject which 
bear especially on modern household 
processes as these have appeared in his 
work with home economics students at 
the State Agricultural College of Colo- 
rado. 


Lobbying in Congress. Compiled by 
Heten M. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1931, 
pp. 122, $0.90. 

Chain Stores. Compiled by DaAntreL 
Bioomrretp. New York: The H. 
W. Wilson Company, 1931, pp. 212, 
$0.90. 

Two additions to the publisher’s series 
of debaters’ manuals known as “The 
Reference Shelf.” Each gives reprints 
of selected articles, briefs, bibliographies, 
debates, and study outlines covering 
both sides of the topic. 


Who’s Who in American Education. 
Edited by Robert C. Cook. Volume 
III, 1931-32. New York: The Robert 
C. Cook Company, 1931, pp. 565, 
$8.50. 

The third issue of a_ biographical 
dictionary of living educators in the 
United States, containing some 6500 
names. 
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ABSTRACTS 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics 
Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


The blackening of potatoes after cooking, 
CHARLES K. TINKLER. Biochem. J. 
25, No. 3 (1931) p. 773. 

The blackening of cooked potatoes is 
distinct from the enzymic oxidation 
which takes place with raw potato on 
exposure to air. In a testing method 
described by the authors, a red substance 
was produced which varied with the 
amount of blackening. To test, a trans- 
verse section of potato about 5 mm. thick 
was peeled thinly and covered with 7 
per cent sodium nitride solution (about 
25 cc.) ina small porcelain basin. About 
2 cc. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1-2) was 
added and the mixture left 5 minutes. 
The liquid was then poured off and the 
section of potato covered with 16 per cent 
sodium hydroxide solution (about 25 cc.). 
The red color developed in about 5 
minutes. Exact reason for color not yet 
known. The suggestion is made that 
iron may have a pronounced influence 
upon the degree of blackening.—R. L. 


Fruit products. Calif. Exp’t Sta. Rep’t 

(1930) pp. 104, 105. 

Measurements by M. A. Joslyn, in co- 
operation with G. L. Marsh, of the tem- 
perature changes occurring during the 
freezing and thawing of frozen-pack fruits 
and vegetables show that the heat trans- 
fer takes place chiefly by conduction 
rather than convection and so is rela- 
tively slow. Important factors affecting 
the rate of freezing and thawing are size, 
composition, and shape of container; the 
conductivity of the product; and the 
temperature of the surrounding space. 
Heat transfer is more rapid in sirups of 
high than in those of low density. 


With suitable methods of freezing stor- 
age, persimmons and avocado pulp were 
preserved with practically no change in 
flavor. Peeled and sliced apples dipped 
in dilute sulfurous acid retained their 
color and were satisfactory for pie- 
making. The pectin content of berries 
was not noticeably changed. Peas, 
string beans, and green asparagus re- 
tained their fresh quality. A short 
blanching in boiling water was found to 
improve the keeping quality of vegetables 
in freezing storage. “Observations on 
the spoilage of non-acid fruits and vege- 
tables after thawing showed the possi- 
bility of growth of Clostridium botulinum 
on prolonged standing at room tempera- 
ture and emphasized the necessity of 
great care in distributing frozen foods.” 
—R. L. 


Studies in nutritional anemia of the rat. 
I, I, Il. J. Biol. Chem. 94, No. 1 
(1931, Nov.). 

I. Influence of iron upon blood regenera- 
tion, H. H. Bearp and V. C. Myers, 
pp. 71-88. 

Studies were conducted to determine 
the effectiveness of unsupplemented iron 
in producing hemoglobin recovery in 
anemic rats. Inorganic as well as organic 
forms of iron were found to prevent or 
cure the condition. The minimal daily 
requirement of iron was 0.25 milligram, 
while 2 milligrams was found to be the 
most effective dose. 

II. Influence of iron plus supplements of 
other inorganic elements upon blood 
regeneration, Victor C. Myers and 
H. H. Bearp, pp. 89-110. 

It was the purpose of this study to test 
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the specificity of the supplementary ac- 
tion of copper and to determine the value 
of a number of other elements used with 
iron in effecting a cure for nutritional 
anemia. Copper, nickel, germanium, 
manganese, arsenic, titanium, zinc, rubid- 
ium, chromium, vanadium, selenium, 
and mercury aided iron in producing a 
recovery. ‘The authors believe their ac- 
tion is catalytic in nature. Cobalt, mag- 
nesium, and aluminum were without 
effect. The results of these studies give 
little support to the contention of certain 
investigators who believe that copper 
specifically supplements iron in the cure 
of nutritional anemia. 

III. The prevention of anemia by means 
of inorganic elements, H. H. Bearp, 
C. Rarrerty, and V. C. Myers, 
pp. 111-115. 

Studies to determine the prophylactic 
effect of certain elements in nutritional 
anemia showed that inorganic iron has 
both a prophylactic and curative action. 
When supplemented by copper, nickel, 
manganese, or arsenic, iron does not 
show an appreciably better prophylactic 
effect than when the iron is used alone. 
—E. P. D. 


Carotenase. The transformation of 
carotene to vitamin A in vitro, H. S. 
Oxcott and D.C. McCann, J. Biol. 
Chem. 94, No. 1 (1931, Nov.) pp. 
185-193. 

It had been demonstrated by earlier 
workers that more vitamin A was found 
in the liver than in other organs, and 
from these facts it was concluded that 
carotene is converted into vitamin A in 
the liver. It was the purpose of the 
present investigation to study in vitro 
the action of whole liver and liver ex- 
tracts upon carotene. Results showed 


that vitamin A could be synthesized from 
carotene by the action of both whole 
livers and liver extracts. Evidence sug- 
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gests that this change is brought about by 
an enzyme, destroyed by heat and provi- 
sionally termed carotenase. Additional 
tests demonstrated the conversion in vivo 
of carotene into vitamin A in the livers 
of rats.—E. P. D. 


The value of the oyster in nutritional 
anemia, H. Levine, R. E. REMINGTON, 
and F. B. Cutp. J. Nut. 4, No. 4 
(1931, Nov.) pp. 483-505. 

The high copper content of oysters has 
occasioned this study of the curative 
effect of oysters on hemoglobin regenera- 
tion in rats rendered anemic on milk. 
Supplementing a milk diet, 4 grams of 
fresh oysters daily brought about normal 
hemoglobin regeneration in 2 to 3 weeks; 
2 grams allowed regeneration in 4 to 5 
weeks; while 1.0 gram daily caused only 
80 per cent recovery in 8 weeks. The 
daily iron requirement for the rat lies 
between 0.17 to 0.3 mg. Since equally 
beneficial results in hemoglobin regenera- 
tion were obtained with dried oysters, an 
acid solution of oyster ash, and a solution 
containing Cu, Fe, and Mn, it is con- 
cluded that the inorganic elements in 
oysters are responsible for the anti- 
anemic potency.—G. M. D. 


A colorimeter for use with disc mixture, 
Dorotuy Nickerson. J. Optical Soc. 
of Am. 21, No. 10 (1931, Oct.) pp. 
640-642. 

A description is given of a colorimeter 
used to measure color in terms of hue, 
brilliance, and chroma. The instrument 
may be adjusted to focus upon either a 
large or a small area. It measures the 
average color of a highly variegated sur- 
face and can be used for either solids or 
liquids. The instrument was designed 
to measure the color of agricultural 
products in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture.—M. C. S. 
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Studies on the chemistry of grape juice. 
E. L. Green and Z. J. KeErrtesz. 
N.Y. State Agr. Exp’t Sta., Tech. Bull. 
No. 181 (1931, July) pp. 3-13. 

The process of enzymic clarification of 
grape juice produced by molds grown on 
appropriate media, as described by Milla- 
man and Kertesz, does not cause any 
appreciable changes in the constituents 
of grape juice except pectin, of which two 
thirds is removed. The process is char- 
acterized by the appearance of a precipi- 
tate of carbohydrate material together 
with adsorbed or occluded incidental 
constituents of grape juice. During a 
storage of several months the amount of 
tartaric acid as well as the pectin content 
decreases considerably. These changes 
do not necessarily remove the turbidity 
of the juice.—R. L. 


The “‘frozen-pack” method of preserving 
berries, ERNEST H. WIEGAND. Ore. 
Exp’t Sta. Bull. 278 (1931, May) pp. 
42. 

The results of studies conducted over 
the past three years are given with the 
hope of reducing or eliminating spoilage 
in frozen fruits in small containers. 
Commercial methods are outlined and 
those methods tested in the investiga- 
tion are discussed, with recommenda- 
tions for future practice. The recom- 
mendations include prompt handling of 
the fruit, the use of vacuum-closed con- 
tainers, varieties of berries best adapted 
to freezing, the type of sugar and den- 
sities of the sirup giving the best results 
with different berries, and the use of 
precooling and cold storage of the berries 
before freezing and of low freezing tem- 
peratures.—R. L. 


Baking of pears, A. Kotsnorn. Ore. 
Exp’t Sta. Bull. 283 (1931, June) pp. 
20. 

Suggestions gained through a series of 
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baking tests under controlled conditions 
are given for baking Bose, Comice, and 
d’Anjou pears. The products were 
judged on score cards for appearance and 
tenderness of skin, color, shape, texture, 
and flavor of the fruit, and consistency, 
color, and flavor of the juice. On the 
basis of the scores obtained, a standard 
recipe for whole baked pears was recom- 
mended as follows: 

Select firm, well-ripened pears of uni- 
form size and shape and place upright in 
deep baking dish. For 4 pears use 
} cup of sugar and 3} cup of water; mix 
sugar, water, and seasonings; and pour 
the mixture over the pears; cover and 
bake at 300°F. for from 2 to 2.5 hours 
or at 400°F. for from 1 to 1.5 hours. 
The seasonings recommended, either 
alone or in various combinations, in 
amounts sufficient for 4 pears are from 
2 to 4 teaspoonfuls of lemon juice, } to 
} teaspoonful of lemon rind, 1 teaspoon- 
ful of chopped ginger, } teaspoonful of 
ground ginger, 1 piece of stick cinnamon 
2 inches long, 4 tablespoonful butter. 

Mineral analyses of the 3 varieties of 
pears are included. The Bose variety 
was highest in calcium and phosphorus; 
the Comice, in iron content.—R. L. 


Copper as an essential for plant growth, 
A. L. Sommer. Plant Physiol.6, No. 2 
(1931) pp. 339-345. 

Solution culture experiments with 
tomatoes showed normal growth of seed- 
lings in solutions containing as little as 
0.06 mg. of copper per liter as compared 
with very limited growth or death of 
the plant in culture solutions containing 
no copper.—R. L. 


The swelling of canned prunes, E. M. 
Mrak and P. H. Ricuert. Univ. 
Calif. Agr. Exp’t Sta. Bull. 508, (1931, 
Feb.) pp. 24. 

An investigation of the causes of 
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losses in canned prunes from swelling of 
the cans with hydrogen gas indicated that 
a number of chemical and physical factors 
were responsible. Corrosion and swell- 
ing of enamel-lined cans was more rapid 
than of plain tin. Canned sun-dried 
and dehydrated prunes swelled at the 
same rate. The method of blanching, 
concentration of sirup, depth of head 
space, and degree of exhaust were found 
to affect the rate of swelling. Decreas- 
ing the pH value of the sirup retarded 
the rate of swelling but not of corrosion. 
It also caused fading of the color. 
Canned prunes should be distributed 
very soon after packing, or held in a 
cool, dry place if storage is necessary.— 
M. C. S. 


Vegetable cookery at high altitudes, 
E. J. Turessen. Wyom. Exp’t Sta. 
Bull. 180, (1931, June) pp. 32. 

Data are given for boiling, steaming, 
and baking various vegetables in portions 
yielding four servings when cooked at 
Laramie at an altitude of 7,159 feet 
and a comparison of these time tables 
with similar ones reported by Halliday 
and Noble for the lower altitude (600 
feet) of Chicago. 

A comparison of the time required for 
boiling the same kinds of vegetables in 
1929-30 and 1930-31 showed that in 
boiling shredded cabbage, turnips cut in 
3-inch cubes, cauliflower separated into 
flowerets, and sliced carrots the varia- 
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tions in time required to reach the same 
stage of tenderness did not exceed 5 
minutes. It was concluded that for 
these vegetables standard time tables 
might safely be used provided standard 
methods were followed. For rutabagas, 
Irish potatoes, parsnips, old carrots, and 
beets the range in time was so great that 
an exact time table could not be formu- 
lated. Baking tests for Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, and squash showed little 
variation if uniform sizes were used. 

The chief variations between the low 
and the high altitude time tables were 
found with boiling vegetables. Beets, 
cauliflower, and onions required the 
greatest increase in time at the high 
altitude (55 to 66 per cent) followed by 
green cabbage, Irish potatoes, parsnips, 
rutabagas, squash, sweet potatoes, and 
turnips (20 to 25 per cent), and old 
carrots (11 to 14 per cent). Three 
pounds greater pressure was required 
when vegetables were steamed in the 
pressure cooker. Irish potatoes and 
carrots required a longer time for steam- 
ing at the high than at the low altitude, 
but sweet potatoes and squash required 
no longer time. Baking time appeared 
to remain constant. 

The publication includes also a dis- 
cussion of the effect of cooking on the 
color and flavor of vegetables, the effect 
of storage upon the quality of vegetables 
when cooked, and the percentage of 
waste in paring vegetables.—R. L. 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


GENERAL 


Fallacious argument regarding ability 
grouping, ArtuuR S. Orts. Childhood 
Educ. 8, No. 4 (1931, Dec.) pp. 171- 
180. 

The educational soundness of homo- 
geneous grouping is defended on the 
ground that it makes all teaching easier 
and all children happier, enables the 
dull to succeed, is in line with actual 
life experiences, and need not make 
pupils conscious of comparative mental 
ability. 


Sex education and pre-parental educa- 
tion, RACHELLE S. YarRos. J. Soc. 
Hyg. 17, No. 9 (1931, Dec.) pp. 505- 
514. 

The author feels that the child should 
acquire from early home experiences 
fundamental ideals, appreciations, and 
facts concerning family and sex life; 
that the elementary school, through 
biology, botany, and physiology classes, 
should prepare the child to meet the 
facts of his biologic life without excessive 
emotional disturbance; and that the 
schools and colleges must assume re- 
sponsibility for teaching the adolescent 
to meet sex problems even as they teach 
him to meet intellectual and_ social 
problems. Major causes of marital 
friction are cited to suggest pre-marital 
information conducive to successful 
marriage. 


Teaching home safety through good 
home management, Frances L. 
Swain. Nat'l Safety News 15, No. 1 
(1932, Jan.), pp. 23-24, 76; also in 
Annual Transactions Nat'l Safety 
Council 3, (1931), pp. 182-185. .# 4 
The desirability is stressed of con- 

structing and equipping the house for 


maximum safety, of training its occu- 
pants to do things in a safe way, and to 
be alert to situations involving danger; 
also the need for further research to dis- 
cover safer equipment and procedures 
and the incorporation into home manage- 
ment courses of such training as will 
emphasize safe and also suitable pro- 
cedures. 


Frederick Gordon Bonser: pioneer in 
economic education for children, 
Henry Harap. School & Soc. 34, 
No. 885 (1931, Dec. 12) pp. 796-798. 
Fostering a plan of economic educa- 

tion for the American school is judged 

Mr. Bonser’s most lasting contribution 

to education, although his influence as 

an author, teacher, consultant, and ad- 
viser is too great to be easily estimated. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Leader training meetings, MaupE E. 
Watiace. Extension Service Rev. 2, 
No. 8 (1931 Aug.) p. 115. 

Marked increase in the number of 
people reached through home demon- 
stration workers in Virginia in 1930 is 
attributed largely to the plan of using 
specialists for the training of local leaders 
in each county and so getting better 
programs for the county, better oppor- 
tunity for self-development for those 
showing ability, and more satisfactory 
results from the standpoint of the local 
leader and specialist. 


Can we justify vocational education, 
J. R. Hawke. Ind. Arts & Vocational 
Educ. 20, No. 12 (1931, Dec.) pp. 
429-431. 

Vocational education, tending as it 
does to correlate educational processes 
with the point of view that life is an 
education and that we learn as we live, 
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is shown to be peculiarly effective be- 
cause it affords through its part-time 
programs, continuation schools, and 
adult classes opportunity for the learner 
to get what he needs when he needs it 
and can profit by it in daily work. 


Trends in evening school education in 
St. Louis, 1859-1928, 
and R. C. FLetcuer. J. 
Educ. Research. 24, No. 4 (1931, 
Nov.) pp. 293-298. 

Trends in adult education suggested 
by statistical analysis of records kept in 
the public evening schools in St. Louis 
presented here in tabular form show 
marked increase in enrollment; more 
general response to this opportunity for 
instruction among all ages, sexes, and 
nationalities; increased administrative 
interest, as indicated by greater expendi- 
ture per student; increased length of 
term; and wider scope in the curriculum. 


In defense of parents, Wimuam E. 
SLATER. School & Soc. 34, No. 882 
(1931, Nov. 21) pp. 700-701. 
Summary of the time-consuming duties 

of the average parent is presented to 

show that the teacher has more time 
and opportunity for work with the child 
than have his parents. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


What can college students do to promote 
among themselves sound ideals and 
adequate preparation for marriage and 
parenthood, Cuinton McKinnon. J. 
Soc. Hyg. 17, No. 9 (1931, Dec.) pp. 
519-529. 

Replies to a questionnaire sent to 28 
women and 52 men enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Redlands and designed to 
throw light on their ideals and attitudes 
concerning marriage suggest that college 
students may well organize themselves to 
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procure special lectures and courses 
which will put before the college com- 
munity scientific facts and basic informa- 
tion useful in successful marriage and 
parenthood; make available authorita- 
tive, pertinent literature; and encourage 
informal discussion groups to help “think 
it through.” 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The achievement of gifted children en- 
rolled and not enrolled in special 
opportunity classes, Howarp A. GRAY 
and Leta S. J. 
Educ. Research 24, No. 4 (1931, Nov.) 
pp. 255-261. 

That the advantages coming to gifted 
children through homogeneous grouping 
lie not so much in greater achievement in 
“tool” subjects as in additional intellec- 
tual opportunity, appears in this report 
of an experiment conducted to discover 
the relative school achievements of two 
groups of exceptional children aged 7 
to 9 years, one group being segregated 
for instruction and the other mixed into 


regular classes. 


The changing secondary school. Uni- 
fying children’s learning experience. 
Progressive Educ. 8, No. 7 (1931, 
Nov.) pp. 559-563. 

Experiment in unifying children’s 
learning as conducted in the seventh 
grade of the John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, is described. ‘How Has Man 
Made the World Serve Him?” is the 
general topic developed through units 
which emphasize man’s struggle for 
comfort, security, industry, and intelli- 


gence. 


Boys and girls speaking, O. H. BENson. 
Rural America 9, No. 8 (1931, Nov.) 


p. 7. 
Report of a survey of the attitude and 
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point of view toward farming and rural 
homemaking of 1500 farm boys and 
girls in Iowa shows that less than half of 
either sex hope to stay on the farm and 
become farmers or rural homemakers. 


Guiding learning in the social studies in 
high school, C. G. Gomitt10n. Tuske- 
gee Messenger 7, No. 17-20 (1931, 
Sept.-Oct.) pp. 3, 11. 

A plea is made for such presentation of 
social studies in negro schools as will 
emphasize not only the usually accepted 
objectives but in addition will help the 
negro to acquire accurate knowledge of 
the social order as it affects race relation- 
ship, of racial problems which retard 
progress, and of the obligations and 
privileges of every American citizen. 


FOREIGN 


Notes from the Cordon Bleu, MARTHA 
S. Prrrman. Am. Cookery 36, No. 5 
(1931, Dec.) pp. 369-372. 

In these notes taken in Paris by an 
American enrolled for five days as a 
student in the Cordon Bleu, a famous 
cooking school where the preparation of 
food is treated as an art, equipment, 
uniforms, and methods are described 
and several French recipes are given. 


Introduction l’économie ménagére 
rationnelle. [Introduction to rational 
home economy.| Special publ. of 
Centre National d’Etudes d’Economie 
Ménagére, 1931, pp. 128. 

Digests are given of the addresses 
delivered during the “Three Days of 
Household Pedagogy” held at Brussels, 
Belgium, August 26 to 28, 1931. The 
meetings, intended primarily for teach- 
ers, were arranged by the pedagogic 
section of the National Center of Studies 
in Home Economics and were planned to 
emphasize the present economic problems 
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of the household and their relation to 
national economy, the promotion of 
home economics at the higher educational 
levels, its relation to scientific research, 
(including problems in household labor 
and fatigue as studied at the Ecole 
d’Ergologie (science of work) at the 
Belgian Institut des Hautes Etudes) 
the réle of education for family life in the 
general home economics program, the 
social significance of home economics, 
and the orientation of general school 
instruction toward education for home- 
making. 


Le réle social des écoles ménagéres. 
[The social réle of home economics 
schools.] L’Enseignement Ménager 
5, Series 2, No. 5 (1931, Oct.) pp. 
129-131. 

This editorial calls attention to the 
desire of young women to train for some 
form of social service, and points out that 
home economics offers the only system- 
atic training in household management, 
a subject recognized as essential in at- 
tempting to improve the health and 
general living conditions of dependent 
families. 


A propos d’une enquéte sur l’enseigne- 
ment ménager et professionnel, en 
Belgique. [Investigation regarding 
home economics education in Bel- 
gium.}] FERNAND LEGRAND. L’En- 
seignement Ménager 5, Series 2, No. 5 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 131-134. 

Interviews with some 70 leaders in 
education, business, women’s interests, 
social service, and public office in the 
province of Hainaut showed a unani- 
mous desire for the immediate intro- 
duction of compulsory courses in home 
economics for girls from 14 to 18 years 
of age as an essential means of im- 
proving health, child development, utili- 


zation of family income, family relation- 
ships, and standards of living. 


En Pologne. [In Poland]. L’Enseigne- 
ment Ménager 5, Series 2, No. 5 (1931, 
Oct.) pp. 134-143. [Republished from 
La Femme polonaise.] 

This series of short papers includes a 
report of the first Polish Congress of 
Homemakers, held at the Polish In- 
stitute for Household Management in 
October, 1930. There were 650 in at- 
tendance, most of them delegates of 
women’s organizations, and the Con- 
gress resulted in the formation of a 
‘Homemakers’ Union,” whose objects 
are to raise the standards of living of 
Polish families, to improve methods of 
household work, to educate the members 
in household management, and to pro- 
mote cooperation among them. 


Domestic science teaching 
Housecraft 4, (1931). 
Scandinavia, HinpA HESLEWwoop. No. 
8 (Aug.) pp. 185-186. 

Since Scandinavia is essentially a 
home-loving country and training for 
homemaking contributes to the com- 
fort and enjoyment of the home, such 
training is offered to girls of all classes. 
Five types of domestic science schools 
are described, namely, those for the 
training of teachers, of ‘““housemothers” 
(girls about to marry), of “househelpers” 
(from the educated class), of children’s 
nurses, and of ordinary servants (from 
the peasant class). The courses are 
given twice yearly and run for 24 weeks. 
Gardening, weaving, and dairy work are 
included. 

New Zealand, Jessre Moncur. No. 

10 (Oct.) pp. 233-244. 

Described in detail is the domestic 
science course offered to girls in the 
technical high schools of New Zealand 


abroad. 
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as an alternative to commercial training. 
These schools are mixed schools with a 
strong vocational bias and in them cer- 
tain cultural subjects are required of all. 


Rural domestic economy, E. H. Pratt. 
Housecraft 4, No. 11 (1931, Nov.) 
pp. 260-261, 263. 

The plea is made for differentiation in 
domestic science work so that the rural 
homemaker can obtain training which 
will help her to coordinate outdoor 
production with indoor consumption and 
thus maintain the best possible standards 
of living for her family. The efficient 
management of a farm home is shown to 
call for maximum skill and ingenuity 
because many of its tasks, consume large 
amounts of time and energy. 


The part played by the school in the 
preparation of young people for future 
parenthood, Paut De Vuyst. Parent’s 
Rev. 42, No. 9 (1931, Sept.) pp. 
561-570. 

Cited are the different responsibilities 
of the home, the school, and social 
workers in their joint effort to give the 
next generation good character training. 
Other measures are shown to fail unless 
reinforced by the home and education 
for family life, and public responsibility 
and public charges to diminish in 
proportion to the success with which 
the family functions educationally. 


Gliicklich durch Gesundheit. [Happiness 
through health}. Max 
Zeitschrift fiir Schulgesundheitspflege 
und soziale Hygiene 44, No. 17 (1931) 
pp. 456-466. 

An enthusiastic account of health 
education in the United States as the 
author observed it during several months 
of teaching and lecturing, especially in 
the middle west. 

K. K. anp H. W. A. 
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THE HOUSE, ITS EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


Sizes of rooms in five-room houses, DAN 
Scoates. Agr. Eng. 12, No. 12 (1931, 
Dec.) pp. 450-451. 

From a study of 100 floor plans of 
five-room houses throughout the South, 
graphs are presented which show that 
the most popular sizes for kitchens are 
10 x 12 and 12 x 14, for dining rooms 
12 x 14, for living rooms 16 x 16, for 
bedrooms 14 x 14 and 16 x 16, and for 
bathrooms 6 x 8. 


Das Installationsfach auf der Deutschen 
Bauausstellung Berlin, 1931. [In- 
stallation work at the Berlin Housing 
Exhibition], Dr. Inc. M. MENGERING- 
HAUSEN. Haustechnische Rundschau 
36, No. 19 (1931, July 1) pp. 270-272. 
The necessity for efficient planning of 

workrooms in the home is not yet 

widely recognized, plumbing, furnace, 
electricity, and gas being frequently in- 
stalled after the building is erected and 
without coordination. The importance 
of this is shown by the fact that such 
installations account for 26.9 per cent of 


building expenses. 


Welche Aufgaben stellt das Bauwesen 
der Gegenwart vom Hausfrauenstand- 
punkt aus gesehen? [What tasks are 
set up for modern building construc- 
ion from the standpoint of the house- 
wife?]} Dr. 
Hauswirtschaftliche Jahr. 4, No. 4 
(1931, Nov.) pp. 109-114. 

In spite of impressive technical prog- 
ress, serious mistakes are still made in 
home building, not the least important 
reason being that housewives are not 
consulted. Such mistakes include the 
building of apartment houses with very 
large windows which have no provision 
for protection against sunlight, the 
almost universal lack of a specially 
designed space for soiled linen, stair- 


ways with steps so shallow that the 
uprights are blackened by shoes, windows 
which are dangerous to polish and which 
cannot be opened without standing on a 
chair (particularly in bathrooms and 
kitchens), plaster walls in kitchens with- 
out protection around sinks, radiators 
with heating units set so close that clean- 
ing between them is impossible, un- 
ventilated food storage cabinets, open 
book shelves, and various others. Much 
remains to be done on the price of 
electric current and equipment which is 
too high, frequently because of the in- 
fluence of gas companies that have large 
capital invested in plants. 


European housing policies since the war. 
M’thly Labor Rev. 33, No. 5 (1931, 
Nov.) pp. 153-178. 

A resumé of a recent study made by the 
International Labor Office of the supply 
of dwellings available within the buying 
power of the poorer workers, and of the 
measures taken by various European 
countries to relieve the housing shortage. 
Detailed consideration is given to the 
policies adopted by Great Britain and 
Holland, where price inflation was neither 
severe nor long continued; by France, 
where it was more severe and the cur- 
rency stabilized at a lower valuation; 
and by Germany, where inflation was 
very severe and the currency reestab- 
lished on a new basis. 


“Allkupfer-Bauweise” fiir Einfamilien- 
hiuser. [One-family houses built of 
copper], Drero. Neue Hauswirtschaft 
2, No. 11 (1931, Nov.) pp. 187-188. 
A German firm claims to be able to 

erect a one-family house in 48 hours on 

a completed foundation; the house is 

made of copper, delivered from the 

factory in standardized parts. A two- 
story house containing living room, 
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dining room, two bedrooms, kitchen, 
bath, maid’s room, hall, and porch, with 
double windows, plumbing, electrical 
wiring, and built-in closets costs only 
7,400 Marks (about $1,800), exclusive 
of freight charges and cost of construc- 
tion. Special insulating material of 
asbestos and metal makes possible a 
saving of fuel of 50 per cent, according 
to the Institute for Heat Research in 
Munich. A model of such a house was 
shown at the Berlin Building Exhibition 
last summer. 


Die Gemeinschaftssiedlung im Rund- 
hochhaus. [Cooperative apartments 
in a circular building], LorHar Hot- 
LAND. Die Umschau, No. 31 (1931, 
Aug.). Abstracted in Archiv fiir Haus- 
wirtschaft 4, No. 4 (1931, Aug.). 
The author presents a project for 

a cooperative, many-storied apartment 

house built in circular form containing 

homes for families and single indi- 
viduals, with play rooms for children 
and social rooms for adults. In the 
center is a lower building, planned for 
technical and administrative purposes, 
in which room may also be provided 

for retail distribution of goods and for a 

restaurant. The author considers this 

building form far superior economically 
to low houses built in rows. 


Beeinfliissigung der Wirmestrahlung 
durch Anstrich. [Influence of paint on 
radiation of heat]. Haustechnische 
Rundschau 36, No. 25 (1931, Sept. 1) 
p. 368. 

The radiation of heat was measured on 
all sides of an octagonal box filled with 
boiling water, six sides of which were 
painted, respectively, with cadmium red, 
cadmium green, and Lithogone in oil, 
Lithogone cellulose, aluminum 


radiator lacquer, and lampblack in sod- 
ium silicate, with the remaining sides 
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made of black sheet iron and uncoated 
aluminum. It was conclusively shown 
that black, red, and green permitted 
nearly complete radiation (100 per cent), 
iron only 74 per cent, aluminum paint 
60 per cent, and uncoated aluminum 8 
per cent. The thickness of the paint 
had no influence. All mineral paints are 
said to permit 100 per cent radiation, and 
choice of color is, therefore, unimportant. 
It should be noted that these percent- 
ages refer to radiation of heat, and not 
to convection, which makes up three- 
fourths of the heat given out. 


Investigation of various factors affecting 
the heating of rooms with direct steam 
radiators, A. C. WILLARD and Asso- 
crates. Univ. Ill. Eng. Exp’t Sia. Bull. 
223 (1931) pp. 104. 

Conclusions of interest to household- 
ers are that the heating effect produced in 
the air in the room as well as the steam 
condensation of a direct cast-iron radiator 
must be taken into consideration in com- 
paring types. Long, low, thin cast-iron 
radiators placed under windows heat a 
room more comfortably and economically 
and maintain better floor to ceiling tem- 
perature differentials than higher column 
or tubular radiators similarly placed. 
Properly designed radiator enclosures or 
shields increase steam economy and give 
equally good air temperature conditions. 
They should offer minimum resistance 
to the flow of air over the radiator under 
the gravity head, prevent direct radia- 
tion to the wall back of it, have the top 
of the opening in the face as high as 
possible, and permit free access of air 
over the lower half. Shields are of no 
value on wall types of radiators. The 
best location for a steam radiator is 
under a window in an exposed wall; the 
worst, near the ceiling. Heat trans- 
mission is practically the same from 
foundry finish, oxidized iron, and oil 
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paint of any color. Galvanizing or 
painting with metallic bronze paint re- 
duces heat transmission markedly. The 
latter finish may be used on radiator 
inclosures to reduce heat losses to the 
wall. 

Storm doors and sashes improve room 
temperature conditions and _ increase 
steam economy. Curtains and shades 
increase comfort only by cutting off 
radiation to the cold glass. 


Humidification for residences, ALONZO 
P. Kratz. Univ. Ill. Eng. Exp’t. Sta. 
Bull. 230 (1931, July 28) pp. 30. 

The maintenance of satisfactory condi- 
tions of humidity within heated dwelling 
houses during severe weather depends 
upon the evaporation of a sufficient 
amount of water to replace that lost by 
the escape of warm air and the infiltra- 
tion of cold. Hence, building construc- 
tion must be considered in relation to the 
installation of humidifying apparatus. 
Optimum comfort for most people is 
obtained at about 70°F. with relative 
humidity of 40 per cent. To maintain 
this humidity indoors during zero weather 
would require the evaporation of a maxi- 
mum of 24 gallons of water per 24 hours 
in the average residence; it cannot be 
maintained under these conditions with- 
out excessive condensation on windows 
unless tight-fitting storm sashes or their 
equivalent are installed. Tests of sev- 
eral types of warm air furnace pans and 
water pans used in radiator shields 
showed none adequate to evaporate suffi- 
cient water to maintain the required 
humidity during severe weather. 


Electric water heating. Nat'l Elec. Light 
Assoc’n Publ. No. 166 (1931, Nov.) 
pp. 84. 

An exhaustive study, complete with 
test data, charts, illustrations, and bibli- 
ography, with recommendations to those 
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interested in the promotion of water 
heating by electricity. 


House insulation. Its economies and 
application. R. BAcKsTROM. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Nat’l Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization, [Misc. 
Publ.} 1931, pp. 52. 

“Presents in non-technical language 
the salient facts which the home dweiler 
should have concerning the advantages 
and economies of insulation. All types 
of insulating materials are discussed— 
how and where to apply them— including 
approximate insulation costs under vary- 
ing conditions.” 


Fussbodenbehandlung. IV. [Treatment 
of floors. IV], HELENE Paut. Haus- 
wirtschaft in Wissenschaft und Praxis 
4, No. 3/4 (1931, Dec.) pp. 50-54. 
Tests were undertaken at the testing 

station of the Federation of German 

Housewives’ Associations at Leipsic to 

determine the effect of various cleaning 

substances on the gloss of floor varnishes, 
and also their cleaning effect on such 
floors. It appeared that varnished floors 
which had not been waxed showed no 
change when treated with clear water 
at 59°F. Hard and soft soaps attacked 
the gloss less than soda solutions of 
the same strength. When solutions at 
113°F. were used, the gloss of the 
varnish suffered more in all cases, except 
when clear water was employed. When 
the varnished floors were waxed, the 
effect of the cleaning solutions was much 
smaller. For instance, neither cold nor 
warm soda solution of } per cent strength 
showed any effect. Warm solutions were 
more effective than cold ones in removing 
soil artificially applied. Waxed floors 
were more thoroughly cleaned than un- 
waxed ones. A 1 per cent soft soap or 
soda solution cleaned waxed floors com- 
pletely without affecting the gloss, while 
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unwaxed floors were not as well cleaned 
and the gloss suffered by this treatment. 
This percentage corresponds to the use of 
25 to 50 grams of soap or soda in 10 liters 
of water (1 to 1} ounces in 10 quarts). 


Electricity on the farm and in rural com- 
munities. The use of electricity in 
farm homemaking, Lee C. PRICKETT. 
C. R. E. A. Bull. 7, No. 1 (1931, Nov.) 
pp. 6-81. 

Asummary of available material cover- 
ing the utilization of electricity in farm 
homemaking, with tabulated data from 
various research stations, and with many 
photographic illustrations. Detailed in- 
formation is given with regard to the use 
of electricity in cooking devices with 
both ranges and miscellaneous appli- 
ances; electric fans; cleaning appliances; 
laundry equipment; domestic refrigera- 
tors; water heaters; dishwashers; house 
heating equipment; radio equipment; 
artificial sunshine; small appliances such 
as bells, curling irons, clocks, heating 
pads, household motors, radiant heaters, 
sewing machines, etc. A valuable sec- 
tion on lighting the farm home is 
included. 


Welche Reinigungsleistung verlangen wir 
Hausfrauen vom Staubsauger? [What 
standards of cleaning do housewives 
demand of vacuum cleaners?|, EL. 
Heese. Land und Frau 15, No. 36 
(1931, Sept. 5) p. 661. 

The conflicting claims of salesmen and 
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the difficulty of having impartial tech- 
nical tests performed make it desirable 
to develop simple tests which can be un- 
dertaken by the housewife. One plan 
for this is to divide the room with its 
hangings, rugs, and draperies into two 
equal parts and to clean each with the 
vacuum cleaners which are to be com- 
pared; weigh the dust removed by the 
cleaners and determine how far woolen 
threads have been torn off by sifting the 
dust and weighing the residue. It is 
found that frequently dust is blown out of 
the bag during the cleaning and later 
settles on polished surfaces. 


A fine art—an undesired job, Hazer 
Kirk. Life & Labor Bull. 9, No. 10 
(1931, Dec.) pp. 1-2, 4. 

A comprehensive discussion of the 
problems inherent in household employ- 
ment, together with the minimum stand- 
ards for working conditions which were 
accepted by the recent conference on 
employer-employee relationships in the 
home. 


Kitchens, L. Ray BALpERSTON. Small 

Home 12, No. 1 (1932, Jan.) pp. 22, 
30 +. 

An excellent popular discussion of the 
points to be considered in planning an 
efficient kitchen—routing, selection, ar- 
rangement, and heights of equipment, 
and lighting. 

H. R. H. ano M. C. H. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


How to build for effective daylighting, A. 
J. Martin. Factory & Ind. Manage- 
ment 82, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) pp. 483- 
484. 

Valuable suggestions are given for window 

arrangement and area in working spaces. 


Scheduling and dispatching, Hvuco 
Diemer. Factory & Ind. Manage- 
ment 82, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) pp. 490-492. 
The production and distribution of 

food in any institution involves the fac- 
tory processes of scheduling and dispatch- 
ing. Managers will find valuable this 
discussion of these processes and their 
prerequisites of: survey of demand, set-up 
of plans, preparation of orders and check- 
ing of inventories in accordance with 
these plans, routing and charting, time 
studies, and construction sheets. 


Seven steps that stop man-failure acci- 
dents,R. R. Howarp. Factory & Ind. 
Management 82, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) 
pp. 506-508. 

“‘Man-failure” accidents result from 
falls, handling material, use of hand tools, 
and falling objects. These accidents 
may be controlled by the following 
means: Job analysis in which minimum 
skill and training required for each kind 
of work are determined with the hazards 
of the job; physical and mental examina- 
tion for each new employee; plant pro- 
gram in health supervision, accident 
prevention, and improved industrial rela- 
tions, including clinics; periodic reexami- 
nation for his efficiency and safety; and 
records to determine causes of sickness 
and accident. 


Dealing with discontent, Tuomas R. 
Houcu. Factory & Ind. Management 
82, No. 4, (1931, Oct.) pp. 519-520. 
Discontent is a sign of imagination. 


The writer suggests giving employees a 
yard-stick with which to measure their 
own proficiency and telling them what 
constitutes proficiency. A check-up of 
this type should be made twice a year. 


Food service efficiency depends on multi- 
plicity of factors, S. MARGARET GIL- 
LAM. Hosp. Management 32, No. 4 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 70, 72, 74. 

Factors in efficient food service are 
well-ordered store room and requisition 
system, carefully planned menus, and 
standardized recipes. The use is sug- 
gested of charts for food quantities and 
costs. The dietitian should control the 
food to the bedside and think of each 
tray as something to be sold to the 
patient. 


Essentials for good hospital food organ- 
ization, GERTRUDE I. THomas. Hosp. 
Management 32, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) 
pp. 74, 76+. 

A discussion of important items in food 
administration such as location of dietary 
department with regard to storage, de- 
livery, elevators, dining rooms, office 
facilities, laboratories for teaching, clinic; 
details of equipment; charts; and ar- 
rangements for centralized tray service. 
Colorful kitchens and laboratories should 
replace unsanitary basement rooms. 


How the advertising budget should be 
determined and allocated, HERBERT F. 
Ditt. Hotel Management, Sect. 1, 20, 
No. 4 (1931, Oct.) pp. 242-243. 
Typical transient hotels allow 4 per 

cent of net room sales per year for adver- 

tising. In addition, they add 2 per cent 
of the amount of local business for use in 
local advertising. Items on the adver- 
tising budget include: paid space, printed 
material, salaries of advertising managers, 
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art work, postage and stationery, house 
organs, luggage stickers. Items such as 
donations, entertainment, employees’ 
welfare, and membership in organizations 
are not included. 


A practical refurnishing program for 
“middle-aged” and old hotels, JEAN 
Dani. Hotel Management, Sect. 1,20, 
No. 4 (1931, Oct.) pp. 248-252. 

It is shown that furniture represents 30 
per cent of the hotel’s entire investment 
in equipment. Of this, 20 per cent is 
spent for guest rooms, 4 per cent for 
lobby, 4 per cent for dining rooms, 1} per 
cent for offices. Points on construction 
and finish for dressers, chairs, and uphol- 
stered furniture are presented. Refer- 
ence is made to the report of the deprecia- 
tion committee of the American Hotel 
Association as regards average life of 
bedroom, dining-room, and lobby fur- 
niture. 


Using modern personnel records in hotel 
administration, R. C. Mirxs. Hotel 
Management, Sect. 1, 20, No. 6 (1931, 
Dec.) pp. 403-407. 

Personnel records collected from hotels 
of 500 rooms or more include: requisition 
blank; occupational description covering 
requirements, duties, hours, and advance- 
ment; application blank; qualification 
blank; rating report; and personnel 
control chart. 


How to check advertising returns, 
THomas R. Tuompson. Hotel Man- 
agement Sect. 2,20, No. 4 (1931, Oct.) 
p. 53. 

Any manager of a restaurant or cafe- 
teria is concerned to knowif patrons come 
because of quality, the advice of others, 
or as a result of advertising. In the case 
here described, the Blue Parrott Inn 
checked these reasons by asking all new 
customers to fill out cards on the tables. 
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Making china in Hall’s new plant. 
[Editorial.} Hotel M’thly 39, No. 463 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 70-76. 

In this well-illustrated article the 
reader is taken on a trip through the fac- 
tory and the following processes are 
described in detail: mixture, filter press- 
ing, casting, jigger process, glazing, bak- 
ing in kiln, and decorating. 


Northwestern Association’s 29th annual. 
Hotel M’thly 39. No. 464 (1931, Nov.) 
p. 53. 

The article contains useful suggestions 
regarding purchase and care of carpets 
and costs of heat, light, and power. 


Quantity cookery, ARNOLD SHIRCiIFFE. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc’n 7, No. 3 (1931, 
Dec.) pp. 272-276. 

In this article, the writer, an experi- 
enced director of food service in hotels, 
discusses the advantages of cooking food, 
especially vegetables, in relatively small 
quantities, a suggestion also valuable for 
hospital procedure. 


Reducing the labor turnover of dietitians, 
EvizaBetH Dyer. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc’n 7, No. 3 (1931, Dec.) pp. 
277-282. 

This job analysis includes factors con- 
tributing to the success of a dietitian 
such as: personality, by which is meant 
the sum total of the individual’s habits 
and abilities; attitude and point of view 
of the administrators and practicing 
physicians; efficiency of the organization 
of the hospital or institution; and the 
training and experience of the dietitian. 


The human side of the hospital, JosepH 
BRENNEMANN. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 
97, No. 20 (1931, Nov. 14) pp. 
1487-1489. 

The reaction of the patient and of his 
parents is the ultimate yardstick by 
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which the children’s hospital is measured. 
Other activities are but subsidiary out- 
growths of this prime function—the 
welfare of the patient. Among the many 
reasons why hospitals fail to achieve this 
purpose are: financial differences, unfor- 
tunate encounters with the nurse or 
intern, a seeming indifference or callous- 
ness to the individual case, a failure to 
understand the parents’ attitude toward 
the hospital and their ignorance of the 
illness, an unsatisfactory system of in- 
forming parents regarding the patient’s 
condition, and the lack of flexibility in 
the hospital routine. Tradition is largely 
responsible for the attitudes built up in 
the entire hospital staff, and can be 
made to reflect kindliness, attentiveness, 
thoughtfulness, flexibility in its conduct, 
and an evident spirit of cooperation and 
of service throughout. 


An out-patient food department—the 
hospital’s opportunity for service, UNA 
M. Crawrorp. Modern Hosp. 37, 
No. 4 (1931, Oct.) p. 104. 

The out-patient food service at the 
Santa Rosa Hospital in San Antonia, 
Texas, meets a need for people who find it 
difficult or inconvenient to obtain their 
prescribed diets. 


Translating food economics into simple 
terms of service, MARY M. HarRING- 
TON. Modern Hosp. 37, No. 5 (1931, 
Nov.) pp. 77-80. 

The educational phase of patients’ 
diets and dietary needs is stressed. The 
hospital is not only concerned with the 
purchase, preparation, service, and cost 
of food but in teaching the patients better 
food habits and better health standards. 
They should be taught to overcome 
prejudices and choose food for its nutri- 
tional value. A close contact between 
the dietary department and the patient 
is essential. 
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How a large county hospital runs its 
dietary department, Mriture E. Kat- 
saM. Modern Hosp. 37, No. 5 (1931, 
Nov.) pp. 85-88. 

At Cook County Hospital, the dietary 
department is responsible for thera- 
peutic diets only. These average 550 
to 630 daily and constitute 25 per cent 
of all food served. A dietitian and two 
attendants serve the food from carts 
wheeled through the wards. The aver- 
age daily per capita cost for all food in 
the hospital during 1931 was 30 cents. 


Paving the way for a satisfactory food 
service, KATHERINE MITCHELL THOMA 
and HERMAN SmitH. Modern Hosp. 
37, No. 5 (1931, Nov.) pp. 134-138. 
The dietitian should have complete 

responsibility for food from buying to 
bedside. Some hospitals increase costs 
by employing both a buyer and a dieti- 
tian for what these authors consider one 
person’s job. 


Improving janitorial service in the schools 
of Ohio. Nations’ Schools 8, No. 4 
(1931, Oct.) pp. 38-40. 

The College of Education of Ohio State 
University has formulated rules for 
janitors of school buildings. This work 
was done jointly by Dr. T. C. Holy, 
Bureau of Educational Research, and 
E. O. Braught, equipment auditor of 
the Ohio State Department of Educa- 
tion. There are five groups of rules 
covering and enumerating the details of 
work: care of building and furniture, 
heating and ventilation, sanitation and 
toilets, grounds and outhouses, and per- 
sonal conduct. 


From basket lunches to cafeterias, 
Howarp L. Briccs and ConsTance_ C. 
Hart. Nations’ Schools 8, No. 5 
(1931, Nov.) pp. 51-54. 

The first of a series of articles on the 
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school lunch, this deals primarily with 
the history of the development of school 
feeding. 


The business of running a modern school 
lunchroom, Howarp L. Briccs and 
Constance C. Hart. Nations’ 
Schools 8, No. 6 (1931, Dec.) pp. 60-64. 
The advantages of central organization 

are shown in this discussion of the organi- 

zation, plans, and policies of ten large 
city school cafeteria systems. 


Improved methods and constant super- 
vision reduce operating expenses, V. A. 
Harrison. Restaurant Management 
29, No. 6 (1931, Dec.) pp. 368-370. 
Increased profits have been found in 

the reduction of operating costs in a 

restaurant. Breakage has been reduced 

25 per cent by using soft brushes for 

scraping dishes. Cleaning agents bought 

in quantities are requisitioned in daily 
amounts. Fuel bills have been reduced 


40 per cent by an engineer’s survey. 
The payroll has been lowered $400 by a 
combination of 2 bakeries. Usable china 
and silver is reclaimed by payment to the 
garbage man of 5 cents for each piece re- 
turned by him. 
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St. John’s Military Academy solved its 
laundry expense problem, School Feed- 
ing 20, No. 7 (1931, Oct.) pp. 17-18. 
A comparison of laundry costs for 

50,000 pieces of linen per month by a 

commercial laundry and by the institu- 

tion’s laundry indicates a saving over a 

six-month period of approximately 40 per 

cent when laundered at the school. 


The cooperative plan in the operation of 
cafeterias, GrEorGE H. MUELLER. 
School Feeding 20, No. 8 (1931, Nov.) 
pp. 5-7. 

The Board of Education of Kansas 
City ordered larger schools to organize 
for cooperative buying and related prob- 
lems. Progress has been made in stand- 
ardization of prices, menus, portions, and 
salaries. 


Buying and preparing foods for high 
school cafeterias, E. F. BurMAHLN. 
School Feeding 20, No. 8 (1931, Nov.) 
pp. 8-11, 23. 

It is considered economical to buy the 
choice fresh food in season. Suggestions 
as to quality and estimates of amounts 
for from 700 to 800 persons are given. 

M. G. B. G. M. A. 
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Plays for Student Clubs. ‘‘Crinoline 
and Candelight” and “The Christmas 
Party” are two short plays by Jean Lee 
Latham which student clubs may like 
to use in George Washington Bicen- 
tennial programs. The plays are pub- 
lished by the Dramatic Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 


Clip Sheets on Home Education. 
The National Kindergarten Association, 
8 West 40th Street, New York City, 
calls the attention of editors of educa- 
tional and association bulletins to the 
fact that it issues a monthly clip sheet of 
items on the subject of home education 
which it will be glad to send free on 


request. 


“You Can Make It for Profit.” Under 
this title the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization has issued a bulletin 
by H. Conrad Hoover, containing plans, 
lists of materials, and instructions for 
making more than 100 articles such as 
home conveniences, simple garden furni- 
ture, toys. Copies may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., or at local offices of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce at ten cents a copy 
or $4.00 per 100. 


National Electrical Code. The Code 
(Cl-1931) sponsored by the National 
Fire Protection Association and approved 
in August by the American Standards 
Association has been published by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 
John Street, New York City, and is on 
sale at 5 cents a copy. 


Economic G. H. Q.—the Home. Under 
this title Dr. Raymond Phelan of Tufts 


College recently spoke on the réle of the 
home, saying that the economic revolu- 
tion had moved the firing-line of business 
life beyond the home but has left to the 
home the réle of command post, a sort 
of economic G.H.Q. 


Homes of Ancient Egypt. The chap- 
ter on this subject from Maspero’s 
famous ‘“‘L’Archeologie Egyptienne,” 
which is translated by Helen M. Davis 
for Science News Letter of December 
5, 1931, would prove interesting to 
students of housing and social customs. 


Homemaking Education in Miss- 
issippi. Suggestions for closer correlation 
of home activities and school instruction 
may be gathered from a summary of 
home conditions and home activities of 
229 students in 19 vocational home 
economics departments in 13 different 
counties in eastern Mississippi, prepared 
by Mary A. Wilson and published by 
the Mississippi State Board for Voca- 
tional Education as Bulletin No. 65, 
Vocational Series No. 25. 


“Educating All the Children of All 
the People.” The description by Francis 
W. Kirkham of a year-round prepara- 
tion-for-life program for youth up to 18 
years of age inaugurated by the author 
in the Granite Consolidated School 
district of Utah has been published by 
the United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education, as Bulletin 
1931, No. 11. The purpose of the 
program is to demonstrate that a com- 
munity’s high school can render valuable 
extra-mural service to pupils of suitable 


age. 


Fathers’ Nursery Club. The organi- 
zation of what is probably America’s 
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first club for the fathers of children in a 
day nursery is noted in Better Times for 
December 7, 1931. The Heckscher 
Foundation Men’s Club is composed 
chiefly of men whose children are en- 
rolled in the Hecksher Foundation Nurs- 
ery, Brooklyn, and it is particularly con- 
cerned with subjects pertaining to child 
welfare which are of practical concern to 
parents. 


“References for Health Education in 
the Secondary Schools.” This is the 
title of an annotated bibliography in 
mimeographed form prepared by the 
American Child Health Association in 
connection with the revision of “Health 
Trends in Secondary Education,” a 
volume published in 1927 and sum- 
marizing school health activities in 53 
secondary schools. 


“The Status of Sex Education in the 
Colleges.” Preprints of M. J. Exner’s 
article of this title in the November 1931 
Journal of Social Hygiene are available 
from the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation as Publication No. 752. It in- 
cludes the objectives as well as statistical 
evidence of progress of this Association 
in promoting sex education in the colleges. 


“Tex-Style.” This monthly digest of 
technical and commercial textile news is 
being issued by Lillian Edgerton, Inc., 
267 Fifth Avenue, New York City, for 
teachers and students in the field. A 
series of discussions of special topics was 
inaugurated in the first issue, December, 
1931, by an article on “The Problem of 
Labeling Blankets.” 


“Housing for Girls.” The Y.W C.A. 


residence and its management is the 
subject of a pamphlet of this title pre- 
pared by Jeanette Dutchess and Emma 
H. Phinney, with a section on building 
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plans by Lena Farrar and one on food 
service by Marian Hopkins. Copies may 
be purchased for $1.25 each from the 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


Institution Management. This is the 
title of a monthly publication, the first 
issue of which appeared in November, 
1931, and which is devoted to the “in- 
terests and responsibilities of executives 
engaged in institution operation, main- 
tenance, and the purchasing of supplies 
and equipment.” The executive office 
is at 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Foreign Cookery. Reported editor- 
ially in the November Housecraft are 
plans to develop a scheme for improv- 
ing national cuisines by arranging for 
foreign training for students of domestic 
economy who wish to become cooks, an 
idea which grew out of discussion arising 
at the International Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women in Vienna 
last summer. Hungary is taking the 
first practical step to carry out the idea, 
and is offering greatly reduced rates 
and possibly one full scholarship for 
three months’ study at a famous cookery 
school at Budapest. 


Psychology and Economics by Radio. 
The Saturday evening programs arranged 
by the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education will, through March 
and April, include several talks by 
nationally known authorities of special 
interest to home economists. Programs 
and also price lists of the reading guides 
and listeners’ notebooks issued by the 
University of Chicago Press for use in 
connection with the talks may be ob- 
tained from the Council at 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. The council in- 
vites comment on this year’s series and 
suggestions for future topics. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Home Economics in Business Depart- 
ment. Announcement is made _ that 
plans for entertainment of department 
members at Atlanta next June include a 
week-end house party at Press Haven 
near Lake Mount Georgia, about a 
hundred miles from the city, the annual 
luncheon at the Brook Haven Country 
Club, and a tea. The house party will 
leave Atlanta by car at two on Saturday 
afternoon, June 20, will enjoy a typical 
mountaineer “‘square dance” that even- 
ing and a long mountain trip on Sunday 
afternoon. Chairman of the committee 
on arrangements is Frances Y. Kline, 
whose address is 412 Walton Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

World Conference of New Education 
Fellowship. The work of organizing an 
American delegation to the conference in 
Nice, July 29 to August 12, 1932, is being 
carried on by a committee whose work is 
directed by Harold Rugg. Preliminary 
description of the program was given in 
the December issue. Full information 
regarding the conference, the delegation, 
and specialeducational tours and seminars 
may be obtained from the executive 
secretary of the committee, Mrs. Frances 
Fenton Park, 425 West 123rd Street, 
New York City. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The thirty-sixth national 
convention is to be held in Minneapolis, 
May 15 to 20, 1932. Local arrangements 
are being made by the Minnesota Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 


World Congress on Recreation. The 
first world congress on recreation will be 
held under the auspices of the National 
Recreation Association in Los Angeles, 
July 25 to 29, just before the Olympic 
games. Delegates from 22 countries have 
been designated. The Congress is open 
to all. Further information may be 
obtained from Mr. T. E. Rivers, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

Weston Cafeteria Patent. In Decem- 
ber the Federal District Court in Denver, 
Colorado, handed down a decision in the 
Waldman case, declaring the Weston 
cafeteria patent invalid. Since this was 
regarded as a test case, the Catering 
World reports that cafeteria owners and 
managers expect no futher attempts to 
collect fees for the use of cafeteria equip- 
ment will be made by the Mapleton 
Corporation, present owners of the 
patent. The Waldman Corporation was 
backed in this suit by the defense com- 
mittee of the Food Service Equipment 
Association, of which the chairman is 
George P. Ahner of Duparquet, Huot & 
Moneuse, Chicago. A history of the 
patent up to August 1931 will be found in 
the JourNAL for September. 

Gorgas Essay Contest. The Gorgas 
Memorial Institute on January 14 an- 
nounced that the subject for its fourth 
annual essay contest, open to all high 
school juniors and seniors between Feb- 
ruary 7 and March 15, 1932, would be 
“Mosquitoes: Their Danger as a Menace 
to Health and the Importance of Their 
Control.” Prizes from $500 to $10 in 
value are offered by Mr. Henry L. 
Doherty. For further information write 
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the Gorgas Memorial Institute, 1331 G 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. John J. Abel, professor 
of pharmacology at the Johns Hopkins 
University and internationally known for 
research in the chemistry of the internal 
secretions, was elected president on 
December 31. To home economists the 
news has added interest because he is 
the husband of Mrs. Mary Hinman 
Abel, for many years editor of the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics. 

American Dietetic Association. Since 
January 1, the central office of the Asso- 
ciation is in the Medical and Dental Arts 
Building, 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

American Social Hygiene Association. 
The 1932 program of the division of family 
relations, in addition to its usual service 
of investigations, lectures, and publica- 
tions, includes study of family and pre- 
marital consultation services and the 
building up of planning committees in 
interested organizations and selected 
communities. 

Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers. The home economics section 
of the Association, which met in Birming- 
ham from February 2 to 4, used as its 
themes “Adequate Home Living” and 
“Increased Uses of Cotton.”” Prominent 
speakers at the session were: Lois P. 
Dowdle, Southern Ruralist; Bruce Mel- 
vin, U. S. Department of Commerce; 
Dr. Leah Ascham, Georgia Experiment 
Station; Dr. Jessie Whitacre, College 
Station, Texas; Dr. Louise Stanley and 
Mary Rokahr, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

May Day, Child Health Day. The 
slogan chosen for National Child Health 
Day 1932 is “Support your community 
child health program: it protects your 
home,” according to an announcement 
from the American Child Health Associa- 
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tion, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

National Canners Association. At an 
informal home economics conference held 
on January 27 during the annual meeting 
at Chicago, Ruth Atwater, director of the 
Association’s home economics division, 
presiding, speakers were Frances L. 
Swain, Sybil Woodruff, Walter H. Eddy, 
Faith McAuley, Theresa A. Clow, and 
Mrs. Wilbur E. Fribley. 

Spanish Association for the Diffusion 
of Home Science. The Asociacién 
Espajiola para la Difusion de las Ciencias 
del Hogar is conducting a campaign for 
increased membership and hopes to 
reach many homemakers, whose influence 
will aid in promoting education for the 
home, both in school and among adults. 
It has published a popular bulletin on the 
dangers and methods of controlling flies. 
The secretary is Maria Victoria Jimenez 
Crozat, professor in the normal school 
at Segovia, and the address of the Asso- 
ciation is Escuela de Estudios Superiores 
del Magisterio, Montalban, 20, Madrid, 
Spain. 

ALASKA 


Alaska Agricultural College. Last sum- 
mer’s remodeling of the home economics 
quarters has stimulated enrollment and 
general interest in the work of the depart- 
ment. The foods laboratory was moved 
to a room adjoining the chemistry labora- 
tory and re-equipped; a unit kitchen and 
dining ioom were installed; the clothing 
laboratory was re-equipped; in addition a 
loom room, store room, dressing room, 
locker room, and a general room for office 
and class use were provided. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. Dr. Esther 
McGinnis will hold a conference on 
parental education at the University on 
March 18 and 19. 
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The nursery school, the laboratory for 
a course in child care and development 
supervised by Faye Jones, has opened for 
a term of 12 weeks during the second 
semester. It is in the home manage- 
ment house, and the enrollment has 
increased from 8 to 12 children, including 
a set of twins. The children come at 
nine-thirty and stay through the lunch 
hour. 

The girls in the nutrition and dietetics 
class of the home economics department 
recently conducted a three-weeks’ nutri- 
tion experiment with a group of under- 
weight and overweight freshman and 
sophomore girls. The noon meals were 
cooked and served by members of the 
class to illustrate the principles of food 
selection, and the members of the experi- 
mental group were individually guided in 
the selection of the morning and evening 
meals. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Northern Section. Home eco- 
nomics round-table conferences were con- 
ducted by Maude Murchie, chief of the 
California Bureau of Homemaking Edu- 
cation, at the convention of the California 
Teachers Association held recently in 
Sacramento. Unusual interest was evi- 
dent in the discussion of the modification 
of home economics programs to meet 
present emergency situations. One high 
school reported that the home economics 
class had devoted its entire fall program 
to assisting with community projects, 
while others reported having given much 
time to Junior Red Cross and other 
welfare work. The teacher in one com- 
munity had been asked to prepared for 
daily publication information to assist 
the working man in feeding his family as 
well and economically as possible. 

Southern Section. Essie L. Elliott, 
head of the Manual Arts High School 
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home economics department, Los Ange- 
les, reported at the January meeting her 
experiences in attending the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership in Washington, D. C., in 
December. En route, Miss Elliott, 
accompanied by Harriet Speyer, treas- 
urer of the book committee, spent a few 
days in Philadelphia, New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, and New Orleans. 

San Diego. The home economics 
group of the San Diego Institute Council 
will discuss ““The Citizenship Objectives 
of Home Economics Courses Worked out 
and Stated with Sufficient Clarity for 
Present Day Needs” at a new type of 
institute which it will conduct in April. 
Special topics will be discussed in groups 
led by classroom teachers. 

University of California. Dr. Ruth 
Okey of the department of household 
science has been working with Dr. Emily 
Huntington of the Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics on low 
cost weekly food budgets for families of 
different sizes. 

At the Teachers Institute of Central 
California held in Fresno in December 
Dr. Florence Armstrong read a paper on 
home economics and the consumer. She 
discussed the need for research on behalf 
of the consumer, the contributions that 
are being made by home economics 
departments which help toward the set- 
ting up of standards for consumers. 

Mrs. Barbara Reid Robson will use 
the recently awarded Chi Omega gradu- 
ate fellowship to study institutional 
management at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Many home economists were in 
attendance at the Colorado White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion held in Denver January 14, 15, and 
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16, and Association members are slated 
to serve in the follow-up work. Dr. F. 
J. Kelly, representing the Washington 
Office of the Conference, Dr. Estelle 
Ford Warner from the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and Flora Thurston of 
the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion were speakers from outside the state. 

Colorado Agricultural College. In 
December the freshman class in clothing 
under Ida Didier carried on a project in 
which more than thirty self-help gar- 
ments for young children were made and 
sent to the social service exchange for the 
families of the unemployed. Miss Didier 
also gave a talk to the Parent-Teacher 
Association and Mothers’ Clubs on 
children’s clothing. 

Extension Department. At the an- 
nual Extension Conference at Fort 
Collins January 8 to 14, Mary Rokahr of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
spoke on ‘‘New Trends in Home Manage- 
ment,”’ and Flora M. Thurston of the 
National Council of Parent Education 
conducted conferences on child develop- 
ment and parent education. Mrs. Leo- 
nora Zimmerman, state supervisor of 
vocational home economics education, 
and Nora M. Hott, state home demon- 
stration agent, cooperated with Miss 
Thurston in training women as local 
leaders in child development. 

A “resist colds” campaign has been 
launched through the home demonstra- 
tion agents of the state by Miriam 
Williams and Mary Sutherland. 

Denver. The home economics depart- 
ment of the Denver public schools is 
undertaking this semester a program of 
pupil-teacher participation in curriculum 
building. Several junior and senior high 
schools have been selected as experi- 
mental schools. 

University of Colorado.. Florence 
J. Bedel, in charge of clothing, textiles, 
and costume design, has recently worked 
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out a series of charts for self criticism in 
clothing construction. Models showing 
common mistakes in a given construc- 
tion problem, such as a slip-stitched hem, 
a French seam, or a flat-felled seam, are 
mounted on each chart. 

Last year the home economics club 
used the theme “What a Home Econom- 
ics Girl Can Do after Graduation.” 
This year the theme is ““What a Home 
Economics Girl Can Do before Gradua- 
tion during Her Summer Vacations.” 
Those students who have done vacation 
work related to home economics are 
giving short talks to the club at the 
monthly fireside teas. 

Miss Williams, head of the home 
economics department, spent her Christ- 
mas vacation in San Antonio and other 
southern cities. 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut College. Lucille Poppe, 
recently appointed research assistant on 
the home economics staff, is working at 
present on a nutrition project. 

In November the majors in the depart- 
ment organized a home economics club; 
officers were elected and plans made to 
affiliate with the national association. 
In April Connecticut College will be 
hostess to the colleges of the Connecticut 
Valley at a students’ scientific conference, 
and the club is now making plans for its 
part in the meeting. 

Over two hundred girls are enrolled 
this semester in a new one-semester 
course in elementary nutrition, required 
of all entering students. 

A campaign against colds is being con- 
ducted by the College Board of Health. 
Instruction as to preventive measures, 
ultra-violet treatment, classroom segre- 
gation of the more contagious cases, and 
infirmary care are parts of the program. 
A good response from the students has 
been secured. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The Association, cooperat- 
ing with the District of Columbia Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, brought 
Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, chairman of the 
parent education committee of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, to Washington on January 28 to 
speak on “Parent Education and School 
Education.” 

At a luncheon meeting of the clothing 
and textile section held on November 28, 
Dr. Lyster H. Dewey, in charge of fiber 
plant investigation for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, gave an 
interesting talk on the use of some of the 
more unusual vegetable fibers such as 
jute, hemp, ramie, kapok, and pineapple. 

On January 6 Association members 
had the privilege of attending a lecture on 
“Quick Freezing and Its Implications for 
the Distribution of Foods,” given by 
Clarence Birdseye of Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, under the auspices of the 
Graduate School of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Birdseye is director 
of the Birdseye Laboratories, a subsidiary 
of the General Foods Corporation, and a 
brother of Miriam Birdseye, specialist in 
nutrition in the Cooperative Extension 
Service. 

At the December meeting of the home- 
maker’s section held at the home of Mrs. 
John Hardy, the leaders, Mrs. Paul Howe 
and Mrs. O. M. Johnson, discussed 
“Standardization” and “Kitchen Equip- 
ment.” At the February meeting held 
in the Board Room of the A. A. U. W., 
Mrs. Print Hudson of George Washing- 
ton University spoke on “Kitchen 
Arrangement.” 


GEORGIA 


Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
Work started early in October on Dawson 
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Hall, the new home economics building, 
and it was dedicated early in 1932. It is 
conveniently located near Soule Hall, the 
women’s dormitory, as well as the home 
management house, the nursery school, 
and the electrical home equipment 
laboratory. Dawson Hall is a three- 
story structure of hollow tile and wood 
with walls faced with buff brick and 
trimmed with cast stone. It is 210 feet 
long and has more than an acre of floor 
space. Each department in the home 
economics division is well provided for. 
A cafeteria seating 250 people with a 
banquet room annex seating 50 are 
much-needed units on the first floor, 
where are found also the kitchen, the 
institutional cookery laboratory, and 
nutrition and chemistry laboratories 
equipped with a system of forced ventila- 
tion. On the second floor is the main 
entrance above which is carved the Betty 
Lamp, the symbol of the American Home 
Economics Association; an inviting lobby 
opening into the assembly room with a 
seating capacity of 300; the experimental 
cookery laboratory, the library, the foods 
laboratory, the research department, 
dining rooms, unit kitchens, executive 
and extension offices, classrooms, and 
lockers. The Homecon Club library, 
also on this floor, is to be furnished from 
the Club treasury and is an inviting and 
restful place for use between classes. 
The third floor is given over to cloth- 
ing laboratories with dressing rooms 
equipped with full length, triple mirrors, 
art and design rooms, class and lecture 
rooms, lockers, art and clothing offices, 
and vocational home economics offices. 
Extension Service. At the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Farmer’s Week and Market- 
ing Conference held from January 25 to 
30, the theme was “The Wise Use of 
Land,” and a live-at-home program, 
promoting the use of products grown on 
Georgia land, was participated in by the 
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Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the home demonstration clubs, 
and the vocational home economics 
teachers and supervisors. The home 
demonstration section of the program 
featured “Clothing the Family,” “The 
Rural Home,” a forum on marketing, 
“The 4-H Club Girl in Georgia’s Rural 
Life,” “Parent Education in Rural 
Georgia,”’ and “A Sound Nutrition Pro- 
gram for 1932.” 

Mary Morgan of Haralson County, 
Rubye Thompson of Clarke County, Lila 
Edwards of Oglethorpe County, and 
Mrs. Ruth West Smith of Coffee County 
were home demonstration agents who 
attended the winter collegiate short 
course. 

Mary Huguley has gone to Worth 
County and Leonora Anderson to Taylor 
County as home demonstration agent. 

At the recent National Boys and Girls 
4-H Club Congress held in Chicago, Ruth 
Nance of Burdal, secretary of the student 
clubs department of the American Home 
Economics Association, and Susan Lind- 
say of Jasper were each awarded one of 
the $500 scholarships given by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company to be 
used for home economics training at the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
At the National Dress Revue Congress, 
Louise Morgan of Buchanan, Georgia, 
was placed first in the cotton school-dress 
class and as a result, next summer will be 
given a sightseeing trip in the United 
States by the Chicago Mail Order Com- 


pany. 

The Girls’ 4-H Club enrollment was 
increased last year and reports show a 
good percentage of completions. 

A silver loving cup, donated by the 
State Kiwanis Club, has been awarded to 
the home demonstration clubs of Carroll 
County for excellence in completing the 
nutrition program in 1931. This pro- 
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gram is based on the live-at-home cam- 
paign sponsored by the Georgia Bankers 
Association and involves gardening, can- 
ning, dairying, poultry, and fruit raising. 

Georgia State Teachers College. A 
recent outstanding social event was the 
reception given by the advanced foods 
class in the newly furnished and redeco- 
rated practice home for a hunderd faculty 
members and their wives. The home 
economics staff with the president of the 
senior class, Mary Middlebrooks, made 
up the receiving line. 

The seniors of the home economics 
department contributed newspaper arti- 
cles and radio talks to this year’s pub- 
licity campaign for the sale of Christmas 
seals in the city of Athens. Mrs. John E. 
Drewry, on leave from the home econom- 
ics staff, gave birth toan eight-pound boy 
on November 7. 


ILLINOIS 


MacMurray College. The college cur- 
riculum has been reorganized, and the 
requirements for the A.B. degree now in- 
clude work in all departments except that 
of music, which offers the B.M. degree. 
On December 5, Adah H. Hess, state 
supervisor of home economics education, 
visited the college and approved the out- 
line for home economics courses which 
will appear in the next catalog. A home- 
making survey course for juniors and 
seniors is included in the basic curriculum, 
and candidates for the A.B. degree are 
already required to take a course entitled 
“Food Selection for Health.” 

University of Chicago. Dr. Adelaide 
Spohn, formerly of the staff of Cornell 
University, is a visitor in the department 
this quarter. 

Hazel Kyrk has recently been ap- 
pointed a member of the Rosenwald Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Medical Care. 

The activities of the Home Economics 
Graduate Club have been merged this 
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year with those of the home economics 
seminar, and their general topic is 
methods of research. In the beginning 
two lectures were given, one by M. F. 
Getty, reference librarian in social sci- 
ences on the use of the library resources, 
and one by Dr. Newton Edwards on the 
historical method of research; Isabel T. 
Noble and Margaret Hessler-Brookes 
of the home economics staff reported 
research with emphasis upon methods 
rather than results; and similar reports 
were given by Mrs. Thelma Levin, 
Vivian May Roberts, and Lila Hainer, 
graduate students in the department. 
In November guest speakers were Sybil 
L. Smith of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and Dr. Agnes Fay Mor- 
gan of the University of California at 
Berkeley. More recently, Adah Hess 
spoke on vocational home economics. 

At the annual dinner of the graduate 
department, Dr. Louise Stanley ofthe 
U.S. Bureau of Home Economics was the 
main speaker, and brief messages were 
given by distinguished alumna or former 
faculty members: Frances L. Swain, 
Marie Dye, Adah Hess, Beulah Coon, 
Katherine Fisher, Agnes Fay Morgan, 
Lucille Reynolds, and Margaret Sandels. 

University of Illinois. On January 12, 
Professor F. E. Russell of the College of 
Commerce spoke at a meeting of the 
State Home Bureau Federation on 
“Psychology Applied to the Membership 
Worker.” 

Anna Belle Robinson presided at the 
meeting of the home economics section of 
the High School Conference in November 
where the following participated in the 
program: Zaida Blaine of the State 
Department of Health; Mrs. Walter 
McAllister, Urbana; Anna Tjaden, Peoria; 
Catherine Cleveland, Cotton-Textile 
Institute; Elizabeth Todd and Mary C. 
Whitlock, University of Illinois. The 
home economics students from St. 
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Joseph gave a play under the direction 
of Hazel Hughes, ’28. 

Dr. Paulena Nickell has been appointed 
to the faculty of the home economics 
department and isin charge of the courses 
in home management. 

Phi Upsilon Omicron initiated eleven 
members in November and Omicron Nu 
three members in December. Phi U 
catered for the Christmas party of the 
College of Agriculture and also served 
tea for the women attending the Farm 
and Home Week program in January. 

Regret is felt over the death on Decem- 
ber 7, 1931, of a former member of the 
staff, Mrs. Katherine Gunn Hanley. 
Her death was due to appendicitis and 
occurred ten days after the birth of her 
second daughter. 

The Home Economics Club recently 
held initiation service for twenty-eight 
new members, followed by a banquet pre- 
pared by the club for members and 
faculty. Club work this year has in- 
cluded the preparation of a budget based 
on local conditions for use by the Family 
Welfare Society in Champaign-Urbana. 

Extension. Isabelle Hitchcock, home 
furnishing specialist, attended the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership in December. 

Mabel Wilkerson, former clothing 
specialist and now assistant director of 
the Paris branch of the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Arts, visited Urbana 
in January. 

Speakers at the Annual Homemakers 
Conference held in connection with the 
Farm and Home Week from January 11 
to 15 were: Professor Emeritus Isabel 
Bevier, Dr. Caroline B. Hedges, Amy 
Kelley, Dr. Edward Berman and Dr. 
Edward Nickoley. Short courses in 
foods, nutrition, and home management 
were offered by Dr. Julia Outhouse, Dr. 
Sybil Woodruff, Harriet Barto, and 
Stella C. Munger. During the confer- 
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ence, an exhibit of textiles and clothing, 
costume design, and interior decoration 
was held. 

Four first places and four honorable 
mentions were awarded Illinois girls at 
the recent 4-H Club Congress. Annette 
Yonkelowitz, besides receiving first place 
in the wool dress class, was chosen grand 
champion. The winners and their leaders 
will receive a free trip to the shrines of 
American history next summer. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
The news-letter of the Association is now 
being edited by Mrs. Genevera Gadbury. 

Student Clubs. The new motto 
adopted by the clubs of the state is 
“Service to Others through Us.” The 
program outline suggested to all the clubs 
includes a study of home life in other 
lands and international relations. 

The senior club of Indiana University 


has published a cookbook of tested 


recipes, the proceeds from the sale of 
which will be used for club projects. 

The South Bend High School Club has 
been serving breakfast to forty under- 
nourished school girls and making gar- 
ments for other girls in need of clothing. 
Many other clubs have been doing some 
kind of relief work. 

Ball State Teachers College. Gladys 
Kimbrough of the education department 
of the Ball Brothers Company gave a lec- 
ture-demonstration on the home canning 
of meats before the foods classes on Janu- 
ary 7. 

Butler University. The winter meet- 
ing of the Indiana Academy of Science 
was held at the University December 4 
and 5. Students in the department of 
home economics were in charge of the 
decorations and refreshments for a recep- 
tion held on the afternoon of the fourth. 

Evansville. The home economics de- 
partment of the Evansville Public Schools 
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through its supervisor, Emma Page, and 
teachers of the department have assisted 
the Board of Education in feeding indigent 
children by planning balanced menus on 
a per capita cost. The necessary supplies 
and cooking directions have been sent out 
from the business manager’s oflice each 
day to committees appointed by the 
Parent-Teacher Clubs to prepare and 
serve the menus. Several months’ expe- 
rience shows this to be a successful 
method of handling a difficult and urgent 
situation. 

Indiana University. The course in 
“Selection of Food for Health” required 
of all physical education majors, both 
men and women, has been changed from a 
one-hour to a two-hour course. 

The Association of College Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers has for its slogan this 
year “Everyone on a Committee,” 
according to the chairman, Dr. Mabel T. 
Wellman. One ofthe committees has been 
making a study of the effect of high school 
home economics on the work of college 
home economics students. 

Purdue University. The Annual Agri- 
cultural Conference was held at the 
University from January 11 to 15. The 
registration, 2644, was the highest of any 
year. The whole program was designed 
to help meet present economic conditions 
and that for home economics included 
such topics as: “Using the Newer Tex- 
tiles,” “Selecting Mattresses, Pillows, 
and Springs,” “Selecting Chairs for Work 
and Comfort,” “Work Centers in the 
Home,” “Using the Pressure Cooker in 
Home Canning,” “Community Canning 
Projects,”’ “Some of the Best Fruits and 
Vegetables for the Home Garden,” and 
“How Farm Women Use Electricity.” 
Out-of-town speakers included M. Attie 
Souder of Rockwell City, lowa, and Mary 
Barber of Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Dr. Harriet O’Shea was called home on 
January 14 by the death of her father, 
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Dr. M. V. O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Extension Service. During 1931 the 
home economics extension department 
made a special effort to be of greater 
service to the women of the state. 
Stress was given to the utilization of 
home-grown products and _ household 
materials already on hand. Cooperation 
with local agencies, the Red Cross, and 
the State Board of Health made it pos- 
sible to reach many suffering from ad- 
verse circumstances. 

4-H Club Work. At the National 4-H 
Club Congress in Chicago, Indiana club 
teams received first place in judging both 
clothing and canning and the second 
place in judging baking. Indiana ex- 
hibits won first place in the competition 
for collections of canned fruits for winter 
use, first for the collection of vegetables 
rich in vitamin and mineral content, and 
first for the cotton school dress. 

Terre Haute. Mrs. Edna B. Mullins, 
home economics teacher in the Sarah 
Scott Junior High School recently re- 
ceived from Monrovia, Liberia, West 
Africa, an interesting letter from Mrs. 
Sarah C. Brownell, a native African 
woman and a former student of Mrs. 
Mullins at Hampton Institute. Mrs. 
Brownell describes the Pioneer Com- 
munity School which she opened at 
Robertsport, Cape Mount, in March with 
four grades and a kindergarten, and 
which is the only place in the region 
where girls can get training in home 
economics and homemaking. 

Vocational Home Economics. A series 
of district conferences for vocational 
home economics teachers was held during 
January and February. The topics dis- 
cussed under the leadership of the itiner- 
ant teacher trainers for the districts in- 
cluded “Content and Organization of 
New Courses,” ““The Hot School Lunch,” 
“Special Problems Growing out of the 
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Present Economic Situation,” ‘“Improve- 
ments in Teaching Methods,” and 
“Evaluation of Results of Instruction.” 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Beulah I. Coon of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion spent several days on the campus in 
December, consulting with members of 
the home economics education depart- 
ment. 

Regina J. Friant, director of research 
in home economics education, is studying 
at the University of Chicago during the 
winter quarter. 

Mary S. Lyle, in charge of training 
teachers for adult classes in homemak- 
ing, has made several trips with the state 
supervisor, Mary Farris, to help teachers 
organize and plan units and prepare their 
work for the new balanced program now 
offered in several centers. This balanced 
program provides four different classes in 
four different phases of homemaking all 
meeting at the same time. Each center 
has offered four units selected from the 
following five: Three Good Meals a Day 
at Low Cost, Getting the Most from the 
Clothing Dollar, Home Care of the Sick, 
Your Child and His Problems, Planning 
the Use of Your Time and Money. 
These new centers are offered all over the 
state and are in addition to the many 
single unit evening school classes. A 
class of Ames women who are studying 
the unit Planning the Use of Your Time 
and Money is used for observation by the 
senior methods class at the College. 

In a posture contest sponsored this 
quarter as a part of the physical education 
program a cup is to be presented to the 
house or dormitory having the highest 
score. 

“Homemade Happiness” is a slogan 
adopted for 1932 by Iowa township 
groups studying home and community 
recreation with the assistance of the home 


economics extension service. To put the 
slogan into practice, townships are work- 
ing on such projects as: putting on at 
least one good play, learning folk games 
in connection with a music appreciation 
project, maintaining a rural orchestra, 
developing men’s and women’s quartets. 

The dietetics classes are meeting 
requests for low-cost menus which have 
come to the foods and nutrition depart- 
ment by preparing some for radio broad- 
casts which suggest adequate meals at 
low cost. 

Beginning February 1, the home- 
makers’ half-hour programs heretofore 
broadcast two days each week by mem- 
bers of the home economics staff over 
WOI, the college radio station, have been 
increased to five days a week. During 
the college year 1930-31, 13,060 mimeo- 
graphed copies of the talks were sent on 
request. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls. One development in a two weeks’ 
course in nutrition given to 800 freshmen 
was an experiment in which white rats 
were fed a typical “first term freshman 
diet.”” The results have increased the 
buying of milk, fruits, and vegetables at 
the college cafeteria. As a part of a 
course in nutrition for children, required 
of all preschool and kindergarten majors, 
students have been asked to suggest fur- 
ther feeding experiments with the rats. 

University of Iowa. Cora Winchell 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, spoke to the student club on 
November 18. A_ tea honoring Miss 
Winchell was given by the club. The 
Home Economics Club each year gives a 
Christmas dinner to which a representa- 
tive group of the faculty is invited. 
This year the guests included sixty 
students and forty members of the 
faculty, and the dinner was given in the 
home economics dining rooms. All 
students in the department shared the 
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responsibility. Catherine Cleveland of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute spoke and 
gave a style show on February 9. 

Frances Zuill and Lula Smith attended 
the President’s Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership, Decem- 
ber 2 to 5. They also visited public 
schools in Baltimore. 

Amelia Dvorsky, who received the 
M.S. degree in nutrition at the mid- 
winter convocation, has been appointed 
as student dietitian at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. 
At the January meeting of the Council, 
plans were completed for the state con- 
vention to be held in Topeka on March 
11 and 12. Frances L. Swain, president 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, was invited to give the principal 
address. The afternoon was devoted to 
a revision of the state course of study in 
home economics, with members of the 
staff of various colleges and representa- 
tive high schools contributing to the dis- 
cussion. 

Kansas State College, Fort Hays. 
The Home Economics Club gave its 
annual Christmas party for the 200 
freshman girls. Music by troubadors, a 
talk on English Christmas customs, carol 
singing, games, a big Christmas fruit 
cake carried in by jesters in lieu of the 
traditional boar’s head, were features of 
this party, which acquaints all new stu- 
dents with the home economics group and 
promotes a fine feeling of fellowship. 

Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Marion Quinlan, who has been appointed 
assistant professor in the department of 
child welfare and euthenics, will have 
charge of the parental education carried 
on in affiliation with the State Vocational 
Education Department. 

Nina Browning has charge of a bio- 
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graphical scrapbook being compiled for 
use in classes where it seems desirable to 
discuss contemporary scientists promi- 
nent in the fields of foods, nutrition, and 
dietetics. Clippings, photographs, and 
other items are supplied by various 
members of the staff. 

Esther Carmody, ’26, is now graduate 
assistant in textile research. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg. Florence Fallgatter of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and 
Hazel Thompson, state supervisor of 
vocational homemaking, visited the cam- 
pus and the vocational high schools in 
southeastern Kansas during the week of 
January 11. With the home economics 
faculty, they were dinner guests of Eta 
Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron on 
January 11 and were entertained at 
dinner on January 12 by Miss Rodgers 
and the home management house family. 

The interior decoration class has used 
early American ideas and 1932 thrift 
methods in creating an attractive college 
girl’s room out of a storeroom at an 
expenditure of only $3.82. 

Three projects have been sponsored 
this fall by the Home Economics Club: a 
Rookwood exhibit, a Christmas bazaar, 
and a Christmas party for needy children 
supervised by Miss Cologne’s child 
training class. The girls raised the 
money for the party by each giving a 
penny after each meal for two weeks. 

Marymount College. Dorothy Walsh, 
’28, now dietitian at St. Paul’s Hospital, 
Dallas, Texas, addressed future dietitians 
here on January 9. A luncheon was 
given in her honor. 

The Home Economics Club gave a 
Christmas tea to the mothers of the girls. 
The Club plans in the near future to serve 
a five-course banquet for the class in 
fundamentals of speech, under Mrs. 
Carlisle, so that the members of the class 
may have real practice in giving toasts 
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and after-dinner speeches. The program 
at the December meeting of the Club 
centered around “Our Leaders in Home 
Economics,” and the Club expects to 
learn more about leaders in this field from 
its new volume Home Economists. 

In connection with its work on ade- 
quate diets in times of depression, the 
class in human nutrition has given par- 
ticular study to the case of a little 
Mexican boy 18 months old who has 
rickets. Because in his home environ- 
ment he could not get sunshine or proper 
food, he has been placed in St. Johns 
Hospital, affiliated with the College. 
The class has worked out for him a diet 
rich in vitamin D, and students visit him 
weekly to observe the effects on weight 
and general health. 


KENTUCKY 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College. The textile classes have been 
using Belding-Hemingway and Viscose 
and Company movie films as supplemen- 
tary illustrative material for some of the 
usual assignments and projects. 

Ruth Dix, who has for several months 
been working in one of the government 
Indian schools at Flandreau, South 
Dakota, returned in February to resume 
her duties here. 

As a means of making money, the 
Home Economics Club gave a December 
dinner-bridge in the recreation room of 
Burnam Hall. The Club is now prepar- 
ing a pageant on “The Development of 
Industry in the Home,” to be presented 
before the student body at chapel. 

University of Kentucky. Home Eco- 
nomics Extention. At the Twentieth 
Annual Farm and Home Convention, 
January 26 to 29, the general theme was 
“Happiness in Rural Homes in Spite of 
Everything.” Special emphasis was 
given to home management and the use 
of leisure time. Speakers included Grace 
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E. Frysinger of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Mrs. Clara Ingram Judson of 
Evanston, Illinois; and Frank L. McVey, 
president of the University. 

Mary Purcell of Madison, Wisconsin, 
is acting as field agent in clothing while 
Isabelle M. Story is on leave. 

Blackey. The homemaking depart- 
ments in Highland Institute and Stuart 
Robinson School, located in the moun- 
tains of eastern Kentucky, are soon to be 
permanently endowed by the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, 
reports Margaret D. Buchanan, the 
teacher. In this section, isolated since 
its early settlement, primitive homes and 
crude methods of agriculture still exist, 
and roads and railroads are just being 
introduced. Because of these conditions, 
some far-sighted men and women have 
been anxious that the girls be given effi- 
cient, practical training in homemaking. 

Henderson. Mrs. Lorene Baskett 
reports that in her foods classes at Barret 
Manual Training Senior High School 
breakfasts and lunches were served to 24 
boys on the football teams throughout 
the season. The expenses were borne by 
the Athletic Association and the classes 
did the planning, marketing, preparing, 
and serving of the meals. 

McRoberts. Home economics in the 
high school is on a part-time basis so that 
the teacher, Nellie Frank Hays, divides 
her time between that and music. 
Eighth-grade girls may register with high 
school girls, and a semester’s work in 
foods alternates with one in clothing. 
The eighth-grade girls also assist with 
the cafeteria, which is under the super- 
vision of the home economics depart- 
ment, and the profits from which make 
the department self-supporting. 

The recently formed Home Economics 
Club has promoted this fall a study of 
applied art as found in inexpensive but 
attractive vases for the home. 
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Mayfield. The high school home 
economics classes under the direction of 
their teacher, Evelyn Bosley, have been 
giving special attention this year to work 
in child care and social and family rela- 
tionships. Garments were made for 
needy children at Christmas, material 
and money being given by the students 
and the finished garments were turned 
over to the local Welfare League. 

Mt. Sterling. Home economics classes 
at Mt. Sterling High School, under the 
direction of Vivian Smith, cooperated 
with five local business houses in con- 
structing, equipping, and demonstrating 
a model kitchen at the Montgomery 
County Fair last fall. The kitchen was 
finished in soft colors and equipped with 
an electric refrigerator, range, washer, 
and ironer. Sixty-nine girls were sched- 
uled through three days of the Fair to 
perform actual housekeeping duties, in- 
cluding cooking, serving, washing, and 
ironing, while one girl at the microphone 
broadcast a description of the work being 
done. 

Richmond. The home economics de- 
partment of Madison High School gave a 
successful fashion show as one of the 
assembly programs under the direction 
of Jane Melton, the instructor, who felt 
that it was an excellent conclusion for the 
wool dress unit. 

The Home Economics Club of the 
Richmond Model High School held in 
its new club rooms a Christmas party at 
which three girls aged 4, 11, and 13 were 
special guests. They received stockings 
of candy, nuts, and fruit prepared by the 
seventh-grade; coat and dresses reno- 
vated by the ninth grade; toys made by 
the tenth grade; and shoes, gloves, and 
caps bought with money earned for social 
service. The eighth grade, in a toy con- 
test for which the Club acted as judges, 
made toys for the County Health Depart- 
ment. 
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Weaverton. Furnishing of the labora- 
tories in the Weaverton High School—a 
new consolidated school in Henderson 
County—has proved a very interesting 
project, according to Carolyn Klutey, 
the home economics instructor. Well- 
organized and _ illustrated discussions 
about selecting and buying equipment, 
plus field work and committee reports 
have aroused keen interest and developed 
judgment among the girls. The girls 
have also planned and served several teas 
to members of the community who are 
helping with the furnishing of this home 
economics department. 

Whitesburg. This is the first year for 
home economics in the schools and the 
equipping of the new home economics 
laboratory has met with such success, 
thanks to the cooperation of the students 
and members of the community, that the 
teacher, Carrie Pryse Dickerson, reports 
her classes are already at their regular 
class work in foods and nutrition. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University. In addi- 
tion to the regular nine weeks summer 
session, plans have been made for special 
three weeks courses to meet needs of 
extension parish agents. Mr. M. C. Wil- 
son and Mary Rokahr of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture will be mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

Extension Service. There are over 
three hundred organized communities in 
Louisiana. Fourteen agents from four- 
teen parishes state that one hundred 
thousand men, women, boys, and girls 
have been helped by community work in 
their respective parishes. The com- 
munity plan is based on the economic, 
civic, health, and recreational life of the 
community. Superintendents of educa- 
tion, county agents, teachers, home- 
makers, farmers, business and profes- 
sional men, health workers, farm bureaus, 
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junior organizations, in fact all the state, 
parish, and community workers and 
people of each community, cooperate in 
putting it into effect. 

State Department of Education. 
Christmas joy for the underprivileged 
children was the objective of many home 
economics departments during the few 
days preceding the holiday season. High 
school girls everywhere used their 
time in making clothes for needy chil- 
dren and in collecting, repairing, and 
making toys usable. In several com- 
munities high school girls are now being 
kept in school by their classmates. 
Hundreds of children in the rural high 
schools are being served daily school 
lunches by the home economics pupils 
and teachers. These contributions are 
convincing many laymen of the value of 
home economics in high school. 

Clyde Mobley gave a recent talk on the 
value of home economics to high school 
girls in John McDonogh and Sophie 
Wright High Schools. This was one in a 
series given to help some three thousand 
girls select courses that will assist with 
their chosen vocation. 

Student Clubs. Mother-daughter 
dinners and meetings are among the 
student club activities reported in the 
January news-letter. The club at Ham- 
mond gave an evening program attended 
by 150 fathers, mothers, teachers, and 
friends. 


MAINE 


University of Maine. Pearl Greene, 
on leave for the second semester, is 
studying with Dr. Day Monroe at 
Cornell. Dr. Marion Sweetman is carry- 
ing on the adminstrative work of the 
department in her absence. 

Nasson Institute. In January the third 
group of six students began its work in 
the home management house, where a 
new electric washing machine and mangle 
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help to solve the laundry problem. A 
plan has also been instituted whereby 
each hostess entertains four dinner guests 
during her regime. 

MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting is to be held at 
Hood College, Frederick, on Saturday, 
May 14. The morning session will begin 
at 10.30 and interesting plans are on foot 
for a special picnic lunch to be followed 
by the college May-Day celebration. 

Home Economics in Business. The 
Baltimore Business Section entertained 
the Washington Section in January at a 
dinner followed by a fashion show, pre- 
sented by Catherine Cleveland of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute and an address 
by Miss Orent of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, who spoke on the latest re- 
search work in the laboratory of Dr. E. 
V. McCollum. 

Baltimore. Frances L. Swain, presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics 
Association, and Anna L. Cooley of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
visited the city schools and spoke to the 
home economics teachers at their Febru- 
ary meeting. Dr. Weglein, superin- 
tendent of schools, in introducing them 
reminded the audience that Miss Cooley 
was chairman of the home economics com- 
mittee of the Strayer Survey in Baltimore 
in 1921, which marked many progressive 
changes in home economics work in the 
schools. 

At the January home economics teach- 
ers’ meeting, Western High School girls 
gave a style show with cotton garments 
loaned by the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Catonsville. A junior garden club 
has been organized which is sponsored by 
the home economics department of the 
high school but composed of all interested 
students. The club is assisted by the 
local garden club which provided the first 
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speaker, Mrs. Alfred Geiske, who demon- 
strated and discussed “Proper Table 
Decorations.” 

Elkridge. Ingrid Osvald, in charge of 
a vocational home economics school in 
Upsula, Sweden, and at present in this 
country studying home economics in the 
public schools, spent a day in January in 
the Elkridge High School visiting Gladys 
Dickerson’s classes. She inquired care- 
fully of individual girls for details concern- 
ing their home projects and also told the 
group of what vocational home econom- 
ics training consists in Sweden. This 
brought out the fact that there is a large 
farm in connection with her school and 
that all of the dairy work is done by the 
girls. Edna B. McNaughton of the 
University of Maryland acted as hostess 
to Miss Osvald on her visit to the school. 

Hood College. Onica Prall, in charge 
of the nursery school and child develop- 
ment work, has recently organized 
women from the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions of Frederick County into a parental 
education class under the George Reed 
vocational plan. 

Helen Eades of Iowa State College has 
recently been added to the home econom- 
ics and related art faculty. 

University of Maryland. Governor 
Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, Mrs. 
John R. Sippel, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and many 
women prominent in the state took part 
in the dedicatory ceremonies on Decem- 
ber 2 of the two new buildings for women, 
a dormitory and a field house. 

On December 9 the College of Home 
Economics gave its annual Christmas 
supper party for members of the Univer- 
sity faculty and staff. 

Through the courtesy of the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation an unusual 
exhibit of modern German prints was held 
in the home economics building early in 
December. 
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Home economics classes this fall have 
made several profitable trips to Washing- 
ton, D. C., including visits to the Govern- 
ment Experimental Farm at Beltsville, 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards, a large 
Washington bank, and the textile division 
of the National Museum. 

“Farm and Home Management” was 
the topic of the County Agents Confer- 
ence held at College Park in January. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Berkshire County Home Economics 
Association. To the fall meeting, at 
which every home economics instructor 
in the County was present, Caroline E. 
Wilson of the State Department of Edu- 
cation brought “Echoes of the Child 
Health Conference in Washington.” 
Child health was again the topic for dis- 
cussion at the winter meeting held in 
Great Barrington. 

Worcester County Home Economics 
Association. At the winter meeting, a 
dinner held on January 27, an address 
was given by Dr. Samuel W. Hartwell, 
director of the Worcester Child Guidance 
Clinic. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Association of City Super- 
visors. The Association met in annual 
conference in Lansing in November coin- 
cident with the state conference on child 
health and protection. The program in- 
cluded reports of projects for emergency 
relief from Elizabeth Creighton, Flint; 
Florence Moore, Highland Park; Julia 
Grant, Detroit; Jessie Walton, Kalama- 
zoo; Hazel Roach, Grand Rapids; 
Madeline Thompson, Lansing, and 
Everice Parsons, East Dearborn. 

Detroit. At Christmas time, the 
Detroit home economics classes in high 
school, college, and vocational schools 
prepared as gifts to be distributed to the 
poor of the Junior Red Cross 3,800 
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cookies and 8,000 garments, such as 
dresses, boys’ blouses, shirts, bloomers, 
bathrobes, pajamas, nightdresses, and 
layettes. Julia P. Grant, supervisor of 
clothing in Detroit Schools, is supervis- 
ing for the Red Cross the cutting, assemb- 
ling, and distributing of garments to be 
made by volunteer community workers; 
and former teachers, now homemakers, 
are giving one day a week to cutting 
garments at the Red Cross headquarters. 

Detroit Home Economics Association. 
The Association entertained the Feder- 
ated Student Club girls at a tea dance at 
the Statler Hotel on December 12. A 
Christmas tree with gifts for every stu- 
dent decorated one corner of the ballroom, 
the Cass High School Girls’ Glee Club 
sang Christmas carols, and the Cass 
orchestra furnished music for dancing. 
The Association recently sent gifts of 
dolls, trains, and trucks to the children 
of the Welfare Nursery School and spon- 
sored a White Elephant Keno Party, a 
benefit affair, at the Women’s City Club. 

Flint. The home economics depart- 
ment of Central High School recently 
delivered to the Needlework Guild 
several dozen girls’ dresses made of 
appropriate prints, with bloomers to 
match. 

The classes in Whittier Junior High 
School also made two complete layettes 
to Le used in families reported by the 
school nurse. The home economics 
department has also developed balanced 
menus and inexpensive recipes for the 
use of the Flint Relief Commission. 

Michigan State Normal College. The 
program of the mid-winter conference of 
home economics workers held in January 
included an address “‘As Others See Us” 
by George E. Vincent, chairman of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and an illus- 
trated lecture, ‘‘Dame Fashion in Famous 
Paintings,” by Maude I. Oliver of Chi- 
cago, followed by tea in the art gallery. 
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The home economics night school 
class at the Lincoln Consolidated School, 
is under the direction of Nellie Buckey 
and has a registration of 35 persons. 

At a travel-party supper meeting of 
the Home Economics Club in January, 
Estelle Bauch told of both delectable and 
and strange foods she had had in her year 
of travel abroad; Margaret Raffington 
told of a vacation trip in the Canadian 
Rockies and Alaska; and Janet Myers 
recounted the joys of an automobile trip 
and Christmas in Florida. At the next 
meeting, senior girls will report on 
finished home projects. 

Senior girls, escorted by Estelle Bauch, 
went to a January community fair at 
Manchester to act as judges for the 
exhibits. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The standardization committee 
sponsored the program for the October 
meeting. At the December dinner meet- 
ing held at Shevlin Hall, University of 
Minnesota, covers were laid for nearly a 
hundred people; Miss Phelps of the home 
economics staff told about a question- 
naire prepared by the standardization 
committee in cooperation with the home- 
makers’ section; and later, in the Fire- 
place Room, Agnes Larson, president of 
the Association, introduced as speakers 
Effie I. Raitt of the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, who gave a report of the 
President’s Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership, and Mr. Moore of 
Moore and Scriver Company, Minne- 
apolis, who talked on interior decorating. 

The January meeting was also a dinner 
in Shevlin Hall, with Clara Evanson, 
chairman of the foods and nutrition 
section, in charge and Dr. William A. 
O’Brien, associate professor of pathology, 
as speaker on some new phases in dietary 
problems. 
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The Range Unit. This section met on 
December 5 in the women’s club rooms 
of the City Hall, Virginia, for a one 
o’clock luncheon served by the Episcopal 
Church Guild. After the luncheon all 
visited the national fur show in the city 
auditorium, where live animals were on 
exhibit, mainly fox, marten, mink, and 
beaver. 

The Twin City home economics in 
business section had an informal dinner- 
bridge at the College Women’s Club, 
Minneapolis, December 2, with 16 pre- 
sent, and more recently gave a luncheon 
in honor of Miss Katherine Fisher of Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 

University of Minnesota. President 
Lotus D. Coffman, who is on a six- 
months’ leave, lecturing in universities 
in Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Pacific Islands, writes from Sidney: 
**There is only one school giving any con- 
sideration to home science work in New 
Zealand and that is Otago University, 
Dunedin, in the South Island. The dean 
is Mrs. Strong, who has gathered about 
her a very unusual lot of young women. 
Some have studied in England and 
America.” 

Wylle B. McNeal, head of the division 
of home economics, and 8 members of the 
home economics staff were invited to a 
conference called by the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute of Min- 
nesota to discuss the methods of research 
in consumption. 

Elin Berner, holder of a scholarship 
from the Swedish-American Foundation 
and principal of Engelbrekts Husmoders- 
skola, Stockholm, Sweden, is spending 
6 weeks here. 

A recent visitor was Margaret Bur- 
meister, who is on furlough from Japan, 
where she has been a missionary for the 
past 5 years. 

Dr. Hedwig Maevers of Freiberg, 
Germany, has been appointed to the 
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experiment station staff to assist in 
statistical work. 

Louise Keller accepted the position of 
state supervisor in Montana on January 
1. Mary Allen Steers of the University 
of Kentucky, M.S. University of Min- 
nesota, has been appointed to fill the 
vacancy. 

Wylle B. McNeal attended the meetings 
of the Land-Grant College Association in 
Chicago in November and presented a 
paper on “The Purpose of Home Eco- 
nomics Training at the College Level.” 

Julia O. Newton, president of the 
Minnesota chapter of the National 
Extension Fraternity, represented the 
chapter at the annual meeting in Chicago 
last November and was toastmistress at 
the banquet. 

Minne Price, state home demonstra- 
tion agent from Ohio, spoke at the exten- 
sion conference at University Farm in 
December. 

Mrs. Agnes Erkel, urban home demon- 
stration agent in St. Paul, was appointed 
by the president of the Minnesota Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, to head the com- 
mittee on home economics in extension. 

Allene Sewell, a former student and 
instructor, has returned to her position of 
instructor in home economics in the 
Alaska College of Agriculture and School 
of Mines at College, Alaska, from which 
she has been on leave to complete work 
for the master’s degree. 

The past quarter has been very success- 
ful for the College Home Economics 
Association, with over 300 of the 400 
registered students as members. At the 
professional meeting in November, Mrs. 
Zavoral spoke on Russia. Gertrude 
McNelly, who won the scholarship this 
year, has been elected freshman repre- 
sentative on the College Council. Lorna 
Zemke was elected junior representative 
on the Council, due to a vacancy left by 
Isabel Brown, who is not in school this 
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year. Ellen H. Richards Day was ob- 
served by a memorial service in the Fire- 
place Room, where Lucy A. Studley told 
about the life of Mrs. Richards. The 
receipts from the scholarship Tag Day 
were about $21. 

Extension. The Homemakers’ Short 
Course held at University Farm, January 
18 to 23, emphasized the best possible use 
of resources available in the home. 
Speakers were Dr. Louise Stanley of the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics; Dr. 
E. A. Meyerding of the Minnesota Public 
Health Association; Mrs. A. J. Lashbrook, 
a homemaker of Northfield; Mildred L. 
Methven, state librarian of the traveling 
library; and Clara F. Baldwin, state 
director of libraries. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The president, Loyette L. Webb, 
called a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee in December to make plans for the 
annual meeting to be held in Jackson in 
connection with the Mississippi Educa- 
tion Association, April 28 to 30. The 
themes selected are “Adequate Home 
Living” and “Increased Uses of Cotton.” 

The extension and homemakers sec- 
tion issued a Christmas number news- 
letter, the fourth from the Association 
this year. 

Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward, Better 
Homes chairman for Mississippi, repre- 
sented the home economics group at the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Eva Leggett, poultry specialist, is study- 
ing at Cornell University. 

Vocational Education. Following the 
visit of Alice Sowers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Jackson has started classes in parent 
education in which 45 members are 
already enrolled. The classes in charge 
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of Mrs. R. B. Rickets are a coopera- 
tive project of the State vocational board, 
the local school board, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and the American 
Association of University Women under- 
taken in connection with the preschool 
that has been sponsored for several years 
by the university women. 

Warren County. The department of 
Mrs. T. G. Duncan, home economics 
teacher at Jett Consolidated School, has 
been awarded second prize in the 
National Canning Contest of the Hazel- 
Atlas Glass Company. 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. The total en- 
rollment in home economics shows an 
8.8 per cent increase this year, with a 
14.9 per cent increase in the number of 
major students. 

Mabel V. Campbell, chairman of the 
department, attended the President’s 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership in December. 

Anna Margrethe Olsen, field represen- 
tative of General Foods Corporation, 
visited the department in December. 

Home Economics Extension. Gladys 
Muilenberg, extension instructor and 
assistant state agent, although continu- 
ing her work here, was married on 
December 19 to John H. Ayars of Spring- 
field, Ohio, who is with the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Vocational Home Economics. Adult 
classes in homemaking in Columbia, 
under the direction of Muriel McGregor, 
are organized to extend over a period of 
eighteen weeks, divided into three terms. 
The following subjects are offered: home 
care of the sick, food for the family, house 
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planning and furnishing, child care, and 
clothing for the family. 


MONTANA 


Montana State College. Louise 
Keller, formerly in the teacher-training 
department of the University of Minne- 
sota, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at the College 
and state supervisor of vocational educa- 
tion. Miss Keller succeeds Rua Van 
Horn,who resigned to accept the position 
of supervisor of adult education and 
home economics in the city high schools 
of Oakland, California. 

Edith Rhyne, assistant professor of 
home economics, was in charge of a wool 
style show given at the annual meeting of 
the Montana Wool Growers’ Association 
in Bozeman in January. 

The annual Extension Workers’ Confer- 
ence was held at the College during the 
week of January 18 to 23. 

The annual Farm and Home Week pro- 
gram, ordinarily held in January or 
February, was cancelled this year be- 
cause of drought conditions. 

White House Conference. Montana’s 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, called by Governor Erick- 
son and with Chancellor M. A. Brannon 
as general chairman, was held at Helena 
in December. Invitations were issued 
to representatives of 140 different insti- 
tutions, organizations, and agencies known 
to be interested in some phase of child 
health and protection, and about 150 
persons attended. A constructive plan 
providing for follow-up county confer- 
ences and councils was drawn up, as were 
plans for a similar conference a year 
hence. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Paul Henry Nystrom, professor of marketing at Columbia University and 
business and marketing consultant, is an alumnus of the University of Wisconsin with 
wide experience in the teaching and business world. He is well known to home 
economists both as writer and speaker. 

Blanche Halbert, research director of Better Homes in America, told in March, 
1930, about earlier cooperation between home economics and the Better Homes 
campaigns. She was active on many important committees of the President’s Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home Ownership, serving as secretary of that on 
kitchens and work centers. 

Ellen Miller, who has been on the staff of the Merrill-Palmer School since 1920, 
held various positions at her Alma Mater, Ohio State University, following her 
graduation in 1916 and for one year served as clothing specialist of its extension 
service. 

Earl W. Anderson, associate professor in the College of Education, Ohio State 
University, holds a doctor’s degree from Columbia University and was school superin- 
tendent and college teacher before taking charge of the appointments division of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, which investigates problems of teacher personnel 
and teaching opportunities. Reuben H. Eliassen, formerly research assistant in the 
division, received the doctor’s degree from Ohio State University and is now assistant 
professor of education at Long Island University, Brooklyn. 

Clara N. Flemington is director of the home economics department in the public 
schools of Aberdeen, South Dakota. A graduate of the University of North Dakota, 
she has done advance study at Chicago and Minnesota and has had experience as 
teacher, county superintendent, and state supervisor in the Dakotas. Everice Par- 
sons, chairman of homemaking education in the Fordson schools, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, was a contributor in February, 1931. Marion Blake and Marjorie Stevens 
are both teachers of home economics in the Franklin Junior-Senior High School, 
Rochester, New York, and both have studied at Cornell University and the University 
of Rochester, and Miss Blake also at Columbia University. 

Pauline Beery Mack, associate professor of chemistry at Pennsylvania State 
College, was a contributor to the research section last month. 

Mrs. Martha French is director of adult education in homemaking in the Tulsa 
public schools. She is an alumna of Michigan State Normal College with a master’s 
degree from Columbia University and has taught at Ypsilanti, Philadelphia, and the 
New Jersey College for Women, besides serving three years as state supervisor of voca- 
tional home economics in Michigan. 

Gladys Ward, associate in home management at the University of Illinois, was 
noted in June, 1930. Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns, state home demonstration 
leader in Illinois since 1924, is a leader among home economics extension workers. 
She was graduated from Hillsdale College, Michigan, took the master’s degree at 
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Columbia University, and had experience in business, teaching, and hospital dietetics 
before joining the extension service in 1918. 

Minna C. Denton, now on the home economics faculty at the University of 
Nebraska, was granted the master’s degree from the University of Michigan and that 
of Ph.D. from the University of Chicago; has had varied teaching and research experi- 
ence, especially in nutrition and experimental cookery; and from 1918 to 1925 was on 
the staff of the Office (later Bureau) of Home Economics in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Carleton J. Lynde is professor of physics and household engineering and in 
charge of the household engineering laboratory at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He holds degrees from the Universities of Toronto and Chicago and is the 
author of well-known textbooks in physics, several of them dealing especially with the 
physics of the household. 

Mabel C. Lancaster and Marion Deyoe Sweetman, both members of the home 
economics staff at the University of Maine, were among contributors in June, 1931. 


